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ON THE SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED IN UNIVERSITIES, 
AND ON TEE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM. 


{From Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education. ] 


The Under-graduate Course, (continued.) 


Wiru regard, in the next place, to the writing of essays on the 
subjects discussed in the lectures, it cannot fail to be considered 
as a most fruitful source of improvement, and eminently suited to 
the circumstances of English colleges. 1 am perfectly aware, that 
essays are prescribed at present in the universities of England, and 
in that of Ireland; but, as | have already remarked, they are usu- 
ally confined to subjects unsuitable for very young students, and 
frequently so restricted, indeed, as to exclude under-graduates al- 
together from competition. The great use of this kind of exercise 
must arise from the skill with which it is adapted. not only to the 
acquirements and previcus habits of the pupil, in the outset of his 
philosophical studies, but especially to his progress in knowledge 
and maturity of talent, according as these may happen to be dis- 
played, at every subsequent stage of his advancement. At first, 
the subject prescribed ought to be simple, and, at the same time, 
susceptible of copious illustration, The essay itself ought not to 
be long; and the pupil should even be directed, in his earlier efforts, 
how to distribute his materials, and to connect his paragraphs. In 
these acts of attention and assistance, we discover the judgement 
and usefulness of the teacher; and in prosecuting the plan of essay- 
writing, to the extent to which it might easily be carried within the 
walls even of the larger English colleges, a thousand occasions 
would present themselves to the intelligent tutor, for giving a 
greater degree of efficiency to our mode of teaching, than we our- 
selyes have ever been able to attain. 
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The improvement of the students in philosophy, taste, and cem- 
position, would be promoted at once, and by the same means. 
Their natural abilities would receive regular and appropriate cul- 
ture; and, what is more valuable than all these advantages put to- 
gether, the young men, taught in this way, would acquire a force, 
and ready use, of all their intellectual faculties; and would be 
qualified for higher pursuits in the paths of science, or for engag- 
ing more successfully in the business of active life. The object 
of the teacher who follows this practical method, as I have already 
repeatedly observed, is not so much to convey knowledge, as to 
put into the hands of his pupils an instrument for acquiring it by 
their own exertions; not so much to give them an abstract view of 
mind, in general, as to make them thoroughly acquainted, from ex- 
perience and reflection, with all its powers and modes of operation, 
in the acts of perceiving, remembering, forming judgements, con- 
ducting a process of reasoning, and generalising particular infer- 
ences. He undertakes not to confer upon them the riches of 
learning to any given amount, or of any specified description; but 
rather such a degree of improvement, and such a ready use of their 
intellectual powers, as like the philosopher’s stone, will convert into 
gold every thing to which they are applied. In the outset of the 
course, accordingly, he regards knowledge as valuable to youth, 
on hardly any other account than as it constitutes the materials of 
thinking, and the means of carrying on a practical system of in- 
struction; convinced that, if he succeed in training his students 
to reason, to inquire, to arrange their thoughts clearly, and to 
clothe them with ease in a suitable form of expression, the principal 
end of an academical education will assuredly be attained. 

It is not to be inferred, from any thing now stated, that the judi- 
cious perusal of select authors, even during the course of the ses- 
sion, ought to be altogether disregarded. On the contrary, the 
lecture system when properly conducted, by frequent reference to 
works connected with the several subjects discussed, necessarily 
leads to the perusal of a variety of publications; and the only danger 
attending it, is, that the reading of the students may become desul- 
tory and promiscuous, and consequently unprofitable. To prevent 
this, I usually specify such parts of every work as ought to be read 
in the meantime, being those, of course, that are most nearly allied 
to the business in hand; requesting the young men to postpone the 
farther examination of its contents till the ensuing vacation, when 
they have more leisure to profit by such studies. During the term, 
there is no time for extensive reading, the attention of the students 
being chiefly taken up with exercises which they have to write, 
and with preparing for the daily examinations. The lectures, in- 
deed, so far from precluding the advantage of private study, are 
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meant to afford directions for reading: while the practice of essay 
writing carries with it, to the student, a very strong inducement to 
consult authors, both in order to obtain materials, and to ascertain 
the justness of his own conclusions. The great object, however, at 
this stage of his progress, is the improvement of his faculties, to 
which mere reading is supposed to contribute but in a subordinate 
degree, and is therefore not made the principal part of his occupa- 
tion. 

In justice, however, to a system, of which I have not hesitated to 
point out what appear to me the defects, I may add, that the Eng- 
lish plan of education by means of books, conversation, and abridge- 
ments, is infinitely superior to the Scots mode by lecture, when not 
accompanied with regular examinations, and a systematic, progress- 
ive course of themes. Of the latter mode of conducting philosophi- 
cal education, if education it ought to be called, I am unwilling to 
speak in terms which its absurdity suggests to my mind. But it is 
not to this very imperfect method that I now direct the attention of 
the reader; and, while indulging in a few remarks on the plan pur- 
sued in the English and Irish colleges, I may be permitted still far- 
ther to observe, that in the subjects selected by the tutors, there 
seems to be, in some instances, at least, a neglect of mental philos- 
ophy, and of that natural logic which is founded upon the know- 
ledge of our own intellectual powers. In one college, classical lit- 
erature is almost the sole study; in another, mathematics, and the 
higher parts of algebra, engross all the attention; but in scarcely 
any, do we find a regular process of intellectual culture, going on, 
condacted with a reference to the natural order of the human fac- 
ulties, their growth, their progress and maturity. It is, therefore, 
with the view of supplying some defects, and correcting some errors, 
as upon the most candid construction they appear to me, in several 
of our academical institutions, that I have presumed to bring into 
public notice, the plan of teaching the first philosophy class in this 
university, now firmly established from a conviction of its useful- 
ness. 

To give full effect, however, to this method of teaching philoso- 
phy, the office of tutor, in the several colleges, ought to be perma- 
nent. Such an arrangement seems absolutely essential to success, 
in the art of teaching; for this art, like all others, being founded on 
practice and observation, must derive, from that quarter, all the im- 
provement of which it is susceptible. Upon the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the art of teaching consists in the mere communication 
of knowledge, it has been inferred, that wherever a person has ac- 
quired a certain portion of science, or literature, he is immediately 
qualified to instruct others. But knowledge and intellect are not 
the only qualifications of a teacher, nor even the most important. 
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On the contrary, it is sufficiently confirmed by experience, that the 
most profound scientific attainments, the finest imagination, and the 
most exquisite taste, do not, of themselves, qualify their possessor 
for becoming a discriminating or useful teacher. The knowledge 
which will most avail him, in aiding the endeavors of youth, is that 
which is drawn from a strict attention to the developement of the 
intellectual powers and habits, and from a close and continued in- 
tercourse with his pupils, in all their efforts, in their success, and 
in their failure.* A teacher, no doubt, when he enters upon his 
office, must gain experience at the cost of his students, on the same 
principle that a young physician improves in skill, at the hazard of 
his patients; but in colleges, where the tutors have their eyes fix- 
ed on senior fellowships, or church-livings, from the moment they 
enter upon their duty, it is impossible that much progress can be 
made by them in this difficult art. In this way, there is a constant 
and rapid succession of inexperienced tutors thrown into the most 
active department of colleges; and education, viewed in reference 
to its most important objects, never can rise above a state of infan- 
cy. The tutors relinquish their office, just when they are becom- 
ing qualified to fill it. ‘The appointment, indeed, according to the 
notion prevalent in such places, is seldom considered of high esti- 
mation; it may be filled by any one who has been elected to a 
fellowship, and it is abandoned by all, whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurs. In such circumstances, then, we may safely infer 
there can be nothing of that ardor and enthusiasm so necessary to 
carry a teacher through the drudgery of his professional duties. 
There can be no such thing as an art of education. The old and 
the inexperienced quit the helm, and the vessel is left to the direc- 
tion of those who have scarcely made one voyage. In any other 
art, it would be thought singular indeed, if those who were appoint- 
ed to teach it were persons who, from their age or practice, had 
the fewest opportunities, and the most limited experience, who 
were to continue in that office only a very short time, who consid- 
ered it merely as a temporary employment, and who, mereoyer, 


* Toa hasty reader there may appear to be ideas stated here which are un- 
favorable to monitorial instruction. A little reflection, however, will serve to re- 
mind those who peruse these pages with attention that the author objects to thé 
brief term commonly assizned to the office of tutor and to the inexperience neces- 
sarily consequent on such an arrangement, ‘The above remarks were not meant to 
apply to a rotation of the office of tutor in circumstances where every individuat 
is previously furnished with practice and experience, as would ve the case on the 
moniterial plan, and ieast of al can the observations of professor Jardine apply 
to cases where the whole business of instruction is conducted under the eye of the 
professor, as would also take place under the new system, and as actually took 
place in professor Jardme’s own class, in the department of composition, which 
was comlucted by wutual instruction—the more accomplished students superin- 
tending the less advanced.—£d. 
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during that short time, so far from having a sufficient inducement to 
exert their talents to the utmost of their power, would have their 
minds fixed on a better situation, soon to be enjoyed by them, not 
as the reward of services, but as the mere contingent of seniority. 
If this would be thougbt absurd in every other department of life, 
why is an exception to be made inthe case of one of the most diffi- 
cult, and, certainly, not the least important, of all arts, the. art of 
teaching. 

It is to no purpose to urge, in support of the present system of 
appointing tutors, that many of them have distinguished themselves* 
by great ability and success in the discharge ef their office. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if among such a number as exercise 
that duty, and amid such a variety of genius and taste as must oc- 
casionally adorn it, there should not be found some individuals pos- 
sessed of the proper qualifications ; who are seen to take pleas- 
ure in communicating knowledge to youth, and in being instrumental 
in their progress; who do not allow their minds to be alienated from 
their office by future prospects; and who find, in the consciousness 
of discharging a weighty obligation, a motive sufficient to support 
the exhausting labors with which it is attended. Such instances, 
however, are not to be attributed to the spirit of the system. They 
are rather to be viewed in. the light of exceptions, and as exhibit- 
ing, in strong colors, the manifold advantages which would result 
from a mode of appointment, calculated to secure all the talent and 
zeal of the teacher, for the improvement of education. The lower 
seminaries all over the country, are provided with masters on a 
better principle than the colleges in either of the English universi- 
ties. They are filled by men who make education their profes- 
sion; and who, having their eyes fixed on nothing beyond it, devote 
all their time to its details, and all their talents to its improvement. 

I am not, ignorant that another argument, if such it should be 
called, has ‘been repeatedly employed, in support of the general 
plan of instruction pursued in the English universities. It has been 
maintained, that, with all their defects, these institutions have sent 
out into the world more great men—a larger number of persons 
distinguished in the different walks of science and literature, as 
well as in all the pursuits of public life —than almost all other estab- 
lishments of the same kind. The views upon which this argument 
is founded are extremely fallacious, and prove rather, that native 
genius cannot be depressed by defective systems of education, than 
that eminent talent, or even great acquirements, are to be attri- 
buted to any mode of teaching. The greatest men whom the world 
has produced, have owed but a very slight obligation to the care or 
skill of masters; and, when we peruse the biography of Milton, 
Locke, Newton, and Johnson, we are at a loss to discover upon 
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what other ground, than that their names were entered in a college 
record, any merit has been taken by the seminaries wherein they 
happen to keep their terms. Is it imagined, that if men of ge- 
nius were to give the history of the various steps of their secret 
studies, and the accidental aids by which they gradually attained 
celebrity, they would have much to ascribe to the forms, and les- 
sons, and commentaries, of a college tutor? It were to be wished, 
indeed, in order to place this mode of reasoning’on its proper found- 
_ ation, that we had a list of the thousands who might have been schol- 
ars and men of science, if they had been suitably instructed ; for, 
it is worthy of remark, that the merit of academical institutions is 
to be estimated, not by the few men of uncommon talents who 
have been there educated, but by their success in cultivating or- 
dinary ability; in raising the lowest mental endowments to that 
degree of eminence which nature has placed within their reach; 
and, above all, by the tendency which they have to confirm habits 
of industry and a love of research. In short, we must not draw 
our conclusions in this field of inquiry from particular instances; 
and we have it not, in general, in our power to found them upon 
a comparative estimate of what is actually performed; because we 
cannot determine how much is due in every single case to natural 
gifts, how much is to be ascribed to individual exertion, and, of 
course, how much belongs to the teacher, and how much to the 
system of the school. We must, therefore, form our opinion on the 
subject on principles connected with general experience relative to 
the human faculties, and the most natural method of culture ; on 
the analogy of nature in the developement of our mental energies; 
and on the practice of those who have been most successful in in- 
structing the young, whether in action, fact, or principle. To this 
criterion I am willing to submit the propriety of whatever I have 
advanced, either in the way of stricture, or of suggestipn. 

The above observations, though they apply more immediately to 
those colleges, where the system of education is avowedly different 
from that pursued in Scotland, have, perhaps, some claims on the 
attention of all teachers who are appointed to conduct young men 
over the threshold of philosophy. The leading principle of 
method which I here venture to recommend, is derived from 
the analogy of nature, and the experience of mankind, in every 
other branch of instruction, which prove to us that, in learning any 
art, mere precept is unavailing; that the beginner, in short, must 
work as well as listen; otherwise he has no chance of arriving at 
proficiency in the object of his pursuit. By a system of practi- 
cal education, well regulated, and judiciously enforced, the student 
is enabled to become his own teacher; and when he has been 
accustomed to exercise his faculties,—to arrange his thoughts, 
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whether for prosecuting his researches, or for committing them to 
paper, he finds that he can do for himself, what the most learned 
professor, without such means, could never have qualified him to 
perform. The result, on the whole, is that, unless professors con- 
descend to become teachers, not only communicating instructions 
to their students; but subjecting them to a regular course of active 
labor; and thus obtaining an opportunity of knowing the progress 
of their minds,—of correcting their labors, and of directing them 
to the nieans of higher degrees of excellence,—the effects of edu- 
cation will only be experienced by the chosen few, whose natural 
talents enable them to follow out, and profit by the ingenious lec- 
tures of the professor. 

In the university with which I have so long been connected, 
the practical mode of education is zealously followed in all the de- 
partments of the undergraduate course. In the class of moral phi- 
losophy which succeeds that of the logic, the professor meets his stu- 
dents at two separate hours, each day, during the session. At the 
first of these, he delivers a lecture on the principles of ethical sci- 
ence, embracing such inquiries into the nature of the human mind, 
as are connected with the character of man, considered as a moral 
agent, and are necessary to unfold those states of thought and feeling, 
known by the terms instinct, appetite, desire, passion, and affection. 
In this way the student is led to consider the origin and authority of 
moral sentiment, and to trace the rise of those energetic principles 
which actuate and impel tne vast mechanism of human society ;—as 
also, the source and distinction of moral good and evil, of praise 
and blame, of reward and punishment. He is made acquainted with 
the opinions of the learned, in ancient and modern times, respect- 
ing the obligations of morality, the qualities of mind and of action 
in which virtue consists, and the various standards of moral excel- 
lence which have been proposed in different ages and nations, to 
determine the true source of approbation in the human mind, 

Those subjects are followed by a consideration of the principles 
of law and government, so far as these are founded on the moral 
nature of man;—tending to illustrate the gradual progress of re- 
finement in the history of civil society. 

At the second hour of meeting, the students are examined on the 
various topics of the lecture which | have just described;—or they 
listen to the remarks of the professor on the essays they are enjoin- 
ed to write, which he reads daily in the class;—or, according to 
a practice long established in that department, they translate to 
him a portion of some of the ethical works of Cicero, or of the No- 
vum Organon of Lord Bacon. This latter exercise, like the lec- 
tures of the college tutors in English universities, is accompanied 
with a commentary on the part of the professor. 
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In the class of natural philosophy, the last in the under-graduate 
course, the professor likewise meets his students at two separate 
hours every day. At the one, he gives-lectures on the elements of 
matter and motion,—on mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, op- 
tics, and astronomy. It being understood that the students have 
previously made some progress in mathematics, he applies demon- 
strative reasoning to those parts of his subjects, which admit of it; 
while, in other branches, he illustrates the laws and processes of 
nature by a regular course of experiments carefully prepared, and 
exhibited by means of a very expensive and ingenious apparatus, 
enlarged from time to time, as the progress of the arts required. 

But it is chiefly by following out a regular system of examina- 
tions and exercises, that my respected colleagues, in these two de- 
partments, render their labors available to the great object of aca- 
demical instruction. Nor is there any part of the business of the 
class more agreeable to the young men themselves; as a proof of 
this, it deserves to be mentioned, that, besides the exercises which 
are required from the whole class, there are not a few presented as 
the fruits of voluntary study and exertion on the part of individuals. 
The spirit of emulation and the desire of improvement, which are 
thus excited, make the labor light and even pleasant. ‘The student 
has the pride of appearing before his master and his companions, in 
the character of an author; and however incorrect or trivial his 
performances may be, they afford him at least the means of regu- 
lating thought,—of improving his reasoning and his style, and of 
measuring the progress which he makes under the training to which 
his mind is subjected. In a word, the manifold advantages of this 
system, both to teachers and pupils, can only be appreciated by 
those who have had the experience of their happy effects ; and 
that this practical method of philosophical instruction, is not more 
generally adopted in our academical institutions, is only to be ac- 
counted for, by the very familiar fact, that public functionaries are, 
for the most part, more inclined to rest satisfied with merely follow- 
ing out the line of duty which custom has prescribed, than to in- 
quire very anxiously how their offices might be rendered more ef- 
ficient for promoting the interests of the community. 

I am not inclined to flatter myself with the expectation that any 
material change, in the system now alluded to, will be adopted, in 
consequence of any recommendation which is contained in these 
pages. But every person deeply interested in the success of edu- 
cation is entitled to expect, that whatever is candidly proposed, as 
an improvement in the plan of conducting it, should receive, at 
least, an impartial consideration. Nor is there any thing, I should 
hope, in the constitution of colleges in the south, positively to pre- 
clude all changes whatsoever, in the mode of applying the industry 
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and genius of their students; for a statute to this effect would be 
tantamount to a determination, not to admit any of the improve- 
ments which the progress of science may bring to light, how ese 
sential soever to the furtherance of the object for which they were 
originally founded. Every change which is calculated to improve 
philosophical education must be in perfect accordance with the spirit 
and intent even of the most ancient of such establishments; and 
it is always to be presumed, that, if the founders had possessed the 
knowledge and experience which has elsewhere led to any partic- 
ular innovation, they would have been the first to adopt it. For in- 
stance, the statutes left in force, at the last visitation of the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, required that the professor of the first class of 
philosophy should teach Aristotle’s logic, and those parts of his 
metaphysics which treat of ontology and the human mind. But 
the present professor does not think that, by any change of subject 
which he has introduced, he has deviated in the smallest degree 
from the spirit of these statutes ; and his immediate superiors, ac- 
cordingly, have sanctioned the modifications which he has thought 
it expedient to make, both in the subject-matter of his lectures, or 
in the details of teaching. This is nothing more than that accom- 
modation to circumstances which the imperfect nature of all human 
institutions is found to demand. Laws become obsolete from the 
change of manners and opinions; and, although permitted to remain 
on the statute-book, have no more force than if they had never 
been in existence. So should all enactments which restrict edu- 
cation fall into desuetude, whenever they are found to oppose the 
advancement of sound views and of useful knowledge. And were 
the plan of teaching philosophy, which is here recommended, to be 
adopted in our universities, the reproach which is so often thrown 
out against them, of not teaching any thing connected with the 
business of active life would, in a great measure, be removed. 
But | fear not so much the opposition which arises frem statutes 
and the caprice of founders, as that generated by prejudices which 
spring up in learned societies, and are, in some degree, fostered 
by the habits and modes of life which there prevail. The magni- 
ficence and splendor of ancient establishments, with the power 
and privileges with which they are endowed, have contributed to 
separate them, in some very important respects, from almost every 
other learned society, and to create a feeling of superiority, which 
does not easily brook any change in their habits and institutions. 
It is to this constitutional pride and importance that I allude, when 
I anticipate opposition from the habits of thinking which prevail 
among some of those classes of men to whom these observations 
are addressed; for nothing is likely to be so ill received by them 
as an allusion to supposed defects and imperfections, except, per- 
von. t. 82 
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haps, a comparison of their system with that of similar establish- 
ments, 

It is not my object here to moralise on human weakness, nor to 
remonstrate with human folly; but, certainly, neither great.age nor 
great wealth ought to be made the ground on which to raise a claim 
of superior excellence for a public seminary of education. Anti- 
quity, be it remembered, is the infancy of society; and riches, in this 
case, as in all others, reflect honor on their possessor, only in pro- 
portion to the wisdom with which they are employed. Besides, 
the revenue of a college ought to be viewed in the light of wages, 
and not in that of an unconditional donation. It originally sprang 
from the piety or liberality of individuals who wished to promote 
the education of youth; on which account, it becomes the bounden 
duty of the members of colleges, to provide, with the utmost assi- 
duity, that the means afforded for the instruction of the young per- 
sons committed to their care, shall not only be such as they have 
hitherto been, but the best that the improved state of information, 
in modern times, can possibly supply. It continues, however, to 
be a reproach on some learned societies, that a prejudice in favor 
of certain modes of teaching is apt to become so powerful, as to 
withstand every effort to improve them; and that, while every other 
order of professional men are disposed not only to borrow but to 
steal improvements from one another, teachers in universities avoid 
all communication and intercourse, think it beneath them to take 


a hint which might prove useful, or to profit by the experience of 


those who may have ventured out of the common track. Such 
conduct is neither wise nor liberal. Engaged in the same dignified 
and important work, upon which the great interests of society so 
much depend, it ought to be the duty of every public teacher to 
exert himself to the utmost, whether by adopting new methods, or 
by improving upon the old, to raise higher and higher the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the human being. 

But I forbear insisting upon matters so obvious and common- 
place. No man doubts that it is incumbent on him to do his duty 


in the best way that it can be performed. The only difference of 


opinion is respecting the means; and, to come to a right judge- 
ment on this head, nothing more seems necessary than candid in- 
quiry and a fair comparison. [n this, as in all other questions as 
to right and wrong, better and worse, the force of truth must ulti- 
mately prevail. 
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WISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FREE SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Continued.) 
[From Letters on the Free Schools of New England, by James G. Carter.] 


Tue Province Charter from William and Mary, in 1691, ordained 
that the ‘territories and colonies commonly called or known by 
the names of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and the Colony of 
New Plymouth, the province of Main, the territory called Accada, 
or Nova Scotia; and all that tract of land lying between the said 
territories of Nova Scotia, and the said province of Main, be erect- 
ed, united, and incorporated, into one real province, by the name 
of our Province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.’ In 
this charter,* all grants before made to any town, college, or 
school of learning, were confirmed. The laws which had been pass- 
ed under the colony charter of Massachusetts, for the regulation 
and support of free schools, were essentially confirmed, the first 
year after the province charter was received, by the following act 
of the ‘ governor, council, and representatives, convened in general 
court or assembly.’ 

‘ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that every 
town within this province, having the number of fifty householders 
or upwards, shall be constantly provided of a schoolmaster to teach 
children and youth to read and write; and where any town or 
towns have the number of one hundred families or householders, 
there shall also be a grammar school set up in every such town, 
and some discreet person of good conversation, well instructed in 
the tongues, procured to keep such school, every such schoolmas- 
ter to be suitably encouraged and paid by the inhabitants. And 
the selectmen and inhabitants of such towns respectively, shall take 
effectual care and make due provision for the settlement and main- 
tenance of such schoolmaster and masters.’ 

These together with the subsequent provisions, that grammar 
schoolmasters should be approved by the selectmen of the town, 
and the minister of the same, or of a neighboring town, constituted 


* ‘Provided, nevertheless, and we do fur us, our heirs and successors, grant 
and ordain, that all and every such lands, tenements and hereditaments, and all 
other estates, which any person or persons, or bodies politic or corporate, towns, 
villages, colleges, or schools, do hold and enjoy, or ought to hold and enjoy, within 
the bounds aforesaid, by or under any grant or estate duly made or granted by 
any general court formerly held, or by virtue of the letters patent herein before 
recited, or by any other lawful right or title whatsoever, shall be by such person 
and persons, bodies politic and corporate, towns, villages, colleges, or schools their 
respective heirs, successors, and assigns forever, hereafter held and enjoyed, accord- 
ing to the purport and intent of such respective grant, under and subject nevertlie- 
less, to the rents and services thereby reserved or made payable, any matter of 
thing whatsoever to the contrary notwithstanding.’ | Province Charter. | 

t Prov. Laws, Chap. 13, see. 4. 
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all the legislative inteference, which was deemed necessary to 
carry into effect the whole system. Indeed, laws were hardly 
necessary for such a purpose, in a community so deeply impressed 
with the importance of the subject. 

With such a system, and so executed, few could be found so un- 
fortunate as not to have learned the rudiments of reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. The standard of common education, at 
the period of our history before the revolution, was probably not 
very high. But it was much, to give to all such opportunities, as 
enabled them to acquire knowledge sufficient to transact business 
in the common concerns of life. It was by these means, limited 
as they were, that a whole community were prepared to know their 
rights, and to appreciate the free enjoyment of them. The tree 
schools, and the laws for their support, probably acted and re-act- 
ed upon each other. The laws originating in those enlightened 
minds, which could foresee and estimate their effects, raised the cha- 
racter of the people, by the dissemination of knowledge, to such a 
degree as enabled them to trace their happy condition to its true 
source. And the intelligence and improved condition of the coun- 
try, were the surest pledges, that a liberal construction would be 
put upon the laws for the schools. During the strong excitement, 
which prevailed, when the causes of the revolution were hasten- 
ing on the crisis, the attention, which had been paid to the subject 
of education, was, probably, for a time somewhat diverted. All 
attention and interest were absorbed by the momentous questions in 
agiiation, upon the result of which depended the existence of a na- 
tion. But when the independence of the country was achieved, 
and the Federal and State constitutions adopted, the public attention 
was again turned to the system of free schools. The zeal with 
which they were now patronised, and the liberality with which high- 
er seminaries were founded, and endowed, evinced that a grateful 
posterity were not unmindful of the treasure, which had been com- 
mitted to their keeping.. 

The constitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, recognises 
the importance of education in the following words: 

‘Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall 
be the duty of Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the University at 
Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools in the towns.’ 

With such a clause in the constitution, we should have anticipated 
some legislative provisions for education, sooner than at the end of 
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nine years, But the institutions and systems of schools, which 
had obtained under the Province charter, together with the exer- 
tions of individuals, were all the means enjoyed for the diffusion of 
knowledge before the year 1789. 

The provision under the colony charter, that towns of more than 
five hundred families should support two grammar schools, and two 
writing schools, had been sunk under the Province Charter. By 
the statute of the ‘Commonwealth,’ towns of fifty families are obli- 
ged to support a school for reading, writing, &c. only six months of 
the year, instead of constantly, as before; and towns of two hundred 
families are obliged to be provided with a grammar school-master, 
instead of towns of only one hundred families, as under the Pro- 
vince law. The State was under some temporary embarrassments, 
soon after the close of the revolution, which is the only reason that 
occurs for such a departure from the policy, which had been pur- 
sued in regard to schools, from the earliest settlement of the coun- 
try. ‘The resources of the people were certainly much more ade- 
quate to the support of schools, after the establishment of a govern- 
ment among themselves, than while they were kept in duress by 
colonial dependence; or while they were sacrificing every thing to 
achieve their independence. But the effect of a law, so comprehen- 
sive in the detail as the school law of 1789, cannot be estimated 
with great precision, without taking into account the character of 
the people for whom it is intended, If the law is intended to force 
a reluctant people to exertions much beyond their inclination and 
ability, it will probably be explained away and evaded, till it is re- 
duced, in some good degree, to their wishes. But on the other hand 
if the law indulges a relaxation from exertions, which the people 
have been accustomed to make, and which they have made cheer- 
fully, realising a full equivalent in their own condition, they will ex- 
ecute the law upon a construction even beyond its intention. This 
was the fact in the case of the schoollaw. What the law neglect- _ 
ed to provide for, was supplied in some degree by the exertions of 
individuals. The laws for the support of the primary free schools 
have never been executed upon a niggardly and parsimonious con- 
struction. The public mind upon this subject has gone much be- 
fore the laws. ‘They have followed at a large distance, rather than 
stimulated and controlled any interest. The towns have, in many 
instances, made appropriations for the primary schools, of twice 
the sums of money necessary to answer the letter of the law. 
The schools provided for in the above law, are open to children of 
all classes, and the expense is paid by atax on the people. Each 
town is made responsible for the execution of the laws within its 
jurisdiction. And, to give interest and eflicacy to the system, it is 
made the duty of the minister and selectmen, or a committee ‘ap- 
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pointed for the purpose, to overlook the schools,—to visit them, at 
least, once in six months,—to employ and approve the instruc- 
ters,—and direct in the selection of school books. Although there 
are some instances of negligence and indifference, this duty is ge- 
nerally performed with cheerfulness and fidelity. 

New England possesses some pecular advantages for carrying 
into effect its system of education. It is divided into small towu- 
ships, or separate corporations, of from five to seven miles square. 
The responsibility of these small corporations is more likely to en- 
sure a more vigilant discharge of their duty, than if they were 
larger, and the subject of their responsibility less immediately un- 
der their inspection. Asthe population is scattered over almost the 
whole territory, and the children are often young, who attend the 
primary schools, it has been found convenient to divide each town 
into smaller districts for this object. Thus a school is carried to 
the door, or at least into the neighborhood of every family. Each 
township constitutes from four to twelve districts; and none are so 
far removed from all schools, that an attendance on some of them 
is not easy. ‘The appropriations for schooling in each town, are 
adequate to support a school in each district, from three to six 
months in the year, and often longer. The money is raised by a 
tax on the property of the town, principally, a very small proportion 
arising from the polls. It is distributed among the districts, some- 
times, in proportion to what each pays of the tax; but oftener, a 
more republican principle prevails, and it is divided according to 
the number of scholars. There is one other principle of distribu- 
tion, which is sometimes adopted, in those towns not satisfied with 
either of the above methods. That is, they divide the money rais- 
ed as above among the districts, in the compound ratio of the num- 
ber of scholars and the tax paid in such district. But this requires 
so much mathematics, that even those, who acknowledge the just- 
ness of the principle, commonly content themselves to do less jus- 
tice, and spare their heads the trouble of calculation. 

These appropriations are expended, a part in the summer months 
for the advantage of the younger children, and a part in the winter 
months for the accommodation of those, who are more advanced 
in age, and whose labor cannot be spared by their poor and in- 
dustrious parents. ‘The summer schools are taught by females; and 
children of both sexes, of from four to ten years attend, females 
often much older. In these schools from twenty to forty, and 
sometimes twice that number of children, are taught reading, spell- 
ing, and English Grammar, by a single instructress. In the more 
improved of this class of schools, writing, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy are added to their usual studies. In the leisure time between 
lessons the female part of the school, are devoted to the various 
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branches of needlework. These primary schools, however hum- 
ble the branches taught, and young the children, to whom they are 
taught, have a strong influence in forming the characters of the 
young. Although the progress in studies may be inconsiderable, 
yet they are important for the notions of order, decency, and good 
manners, which they inculcate; and for the habits of attention and 
industry which are there formed. The whole expense of a school 
of this kind, taught by a female, exclusive of the house, which in 
the country costs but a trifle, does not exceed from two to three 
dollars per week. For this very inconsiderable sum, thirty, forty, 
or fifty children, are not only kept from idleness and consequent 
depravity, but are taught much which will be useful to them in life. 
In the winter months an instructer is employed, and arithmetic, ge- 
ography, and history, are added to the studies of the summer schools. 
These schools bring together for instruction those children and 
youth, whose labor is too valuable to be dispensed with, in the sea- 
son which gives the agriculturist most employment. The total ex- 
pense of a school of this kind amounts to from six to ten dollars 
per week; and it contains from thirty to eighty, or a hundred scho- 
lars. 

Such are the schools where the mass of the people must begin, 
and now, end their education, The next in order from the primary 
schools, were the grammar schools, properly so called. ‘These were 
established by the law of 1789, in all towns containing two hundred 
families. The object and the tendency of these higher schools 
were, to raise the standard of instruction, and elicit talents and ge- 
nius wherever they might be found. Many through the medium of 
these schools have found their way to the University, and become 
distinguished in society, who might otherwise never have known 
their own powers, or thought it possible to aspire to the advantages 
of a public education. But this part of the system has never re- 
ceived that attention, which its impurtance demands. It has always 
been viewed with prejudice, and been thought to be an institution 
for the accommodation of a few, at the expense of the many. In 
many places, for want of a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
those for whose particular advantage the grammar schools were in- 
tended, have been most opposed to their support. The law, there- 
fore, has been borne with impatience,—has been explained away 
and evaded,—till at length, the prejudice has been sent into the le- 
gislature, and the whole provision is struck out of the statute book. 
At least, the remnant which remains can be of no possible use for 
the encouragement of the schools, All towns in the Common- 
wealth are now excused from supporting grammar schools, except 
five or six of the most populous. And these are precisely the 
towns, which least need legislative interference. A law of the 
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legislature to oblige Boston, for example, to make appropriations 
for schools, is preposterous, when that city already expends upon 
the education of its children and youth, nearly as much as the whole 
remaining state. But during the series of years, while the gram- 
mar schools have been neglected, the friends of the free schools 
have had an appeal to those liberal and enlightened minds, which 
could better foresee the happy effects of a different policy. And 
this appeal has never been made in vain. Whenever the public 
interest in schools has declined or been diverted, by the various 
necessities, which press upon a people, in a comparatively new 
country, it has soon been roused-again, and stimulated in the pro- 
per direction. If appropriations have not been so liberal as might 
be wished, those have always been found, who would encourage 
the cause hy endowments for schools of a higher order. These 
schools or academies, as they are more frequently called, have been 
generally founded by individuals, and afterwards made corporations 
with grants of land or money from the state authorities. They 
have now become very numerous throughout New England. In 
Massachusetts, they are found in every county, and oftentimes 
within ten or fifteen miles of each other. They have generally 
been made a class above the grammar schools, Here, young men 
are prepared for teachers in the primary schools,—for mercantile 
life,—or for the University. This class of schools is not entirely 
free. The instructer is supported in part by the proceeds of funds, 
which have arisen from private or public munficence; and in part 
by a tax on each scholar. For the rich and those in easy circum- 
stances, these schools answer the same, and probably a better pur- 
pose, than the grammar schools, contemplated by the late law; but 
they are out of the reach of the poor. 

If we compare the encouragement afforded to schools and semi- 
naries of learning, by the pilgrims of Plymouth and New England, 
with their resources; and then in connexion compare the encour- 
agement afforded them at the present day, with our resources; we 
shall be astonished and disgusted with our niggardly and parsimo- 
nious policy. We seem to rely entirely upon the liberality and 
munificence of individuals to redeem our degeneracy in this respect. 
What would our ancestors have thought of their posterity, those an- 
cestors, who nearly two hundred years since, amidst all the embar- 
rasments of a new settlement, provided by law for the support of 


grammar schools in all towns of one hundred famities, ‘ the master thereof 


being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the Universi- 
ty?” or what would our fathers have thought of their children, 
those fathers who, in 1780, enjoined it in their constitution, upon 
“the Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of lite rature and the sciences, and all se- 
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minaries of them; ially the University at Cambridge, public schools 
and peck doereh emmy: on towns ;? if they could have foreseen, 
that after one relaxation and another, in forty years, those children 
would so far forget their duty to ‘cherish the GRaMMAR SCHOOLS’ as 
to strike them out of existence? What the peculiar condition of 
the people of this state is, which renders the support of this class of 
schools unnecessary, impolitic or unjust, I have never been able to 
understand. And although | have been at some pains on the sub- 
ject, I have never yet learned, what the arguments were, which ear- 
ried the repeal of the law through the last General Court. Argu- 
ments there must have been, and strong ones, or such an alarming 
innovation would never have been suffered, upon an institution, to 
which the people, till quite lately, have always expressed the 
strongest attachment. Was that class of schools considered un- 
necessary? If so, what has made them unnecessary? Either 
the people have no longer need to receive the kind of instruc- 
tion those schools were intended to afford; or they must re- 
ceive the same instruction in some other way. The policy, and 
in our government, the necessity of eliciting the talents of the 
country, by every possible means, will be demonstrated, when 
we consider how many of our most distinguished Jurists, States- 
men, and Divines, have received their early instruction in the 
primary and grammar schools of some obscure country village. 
None, I believe, can be found, who will say, the people have 
no longer need of such facilities, for bringing forward to notice 
the promising talents of their children, and of giving to our coun- 
try some of its greatest benefactors. Then, by abolishing the 
grammar schools, it is expected the people will receive the same 
instruction in some other way. But two possible sources occur, 
which promise in any degree to supply the chasm in the system: 
the primary schools on the one hand,—and the academies on the 
other. Neither of these sources will answer the expectation or be 
adequate to the purpose. ‘The primary schools will not come up 
to the necessary standard, either as they are contemplated by 
the law, or as they are, and promise to be, supported by the peo- 
ple. And the academies are out of the reach of precisely that 
class of people, who most need the encouragement offered by the 
late grammar schools. The effect of the repeal of the law, upon 
the primary schools, is as yet, but matter of conjecture. It is pro- 
bably expected by some, and it is certainly to be hoped by all, that 
striking from the system the class of schools immediately above 
them, they will be improved so as in some degree to supply the 
place of the higher schools. If this expectation had any founda- 
tion, or if there were any probability, it would be realised in some 
good degree, it would not be so much a matter of regret, that the 
VOL. 4. 83 
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late measure was adopted. But several reasons induce me to be- 
lieve, that the expectation is altogether visionary ; and that the mea- 
sure will have a tendency to sink, rather than improve the condition 
of the primary schools. Although the late law has not been executed 
for some years upon a very liberal construction, yet the knowledge 
that it existed, had some effect, to raise the character of instructers 
in the lower schools. ‘To benefit the schools, all possible motives 
should be offered to raise the qualifications of the teachers. The 
repeal of the law has removed the strongest barrier to prevent the 
obtrusions of ignorance. Experience has long since proved, that 
the approbation of the selectmen as to the character, and of the 
minister, as to the literary qualifications, is no suflicient check, 
upon the pretensions of incompetent instructers. ‘Those, who as- 
pire to the place of teachers in the primary schools, are very fre- 
quently found in the families of the very men, whose approbation 
is required. And however vigilant and candid they may intend to 
be, in the discharge of their duty in this respect, paternal affection 
is a most deceitful medium, through which a tather looks upon the 
merits of his son, And the condition of the clergy, in the country, 
particularly at the present day, is not such as would allow us to 
expect from them, a very positive and decided veto in such mat- 
ters, upon the pleasure of the principal inhabitants of their towns. 
We have now no checks, but the very inefficient one above des- 
cribed, to prevent the employment of incompetent instructers. 
And since the interest and influence of the candidate for such 
employment, as well as the interest and influence of his friends, 
will always be upon the wrong side; it is much to be feared, that 
the mass of instructers, in the primary schools, will receive no 
other opportunities for improvement, than are afforded in the very 
schools, where they commence teaching. If this view of the sub- 
ject is correct, the streng tendency of the present arrangement 
must be, to sink the condition of the primary schools. And the 
only, or at least, the greatest counteracting influence, which has 
existed heretofore, is removed, by abolishing the late grammar 
schools. Few towns have supported a grammar school the whole 
continued year, at one place. They have employed several in- 
structers, qtlalified as the law directed, and by opening several 
schools of this kind at the same time, have made up the amount of 
a year, all perhaps, during the winter months. ‘This evasion, which 
was a very general one in those towns, which took the trouble to 
evade at all, you will perceive, was virtually putting the grammar 
schoolmasters into the primary schools. The consequence has 
been what we should expect. Although the grammar schools have 
in many places disappeared in form and name, yet the people have 
a tolerable equivalent, in the vastly improved condition of the pri- 
mary schools. Even those, who have commenced teachers from 
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some of these schools, have possessed all the advantage oi the 
grammar schools, intended by the law. The existence of the law, 
therefore, even with so very inefficient an execution of it, has had 
the direct tendency to improve the condition of those schools, in . 
which grammar masters have been employed; and an indirect in- 
fluence on the other schools, by better qualifying those who have 
and will commence teachers, with no advantages above those af- 
forded in the common schools. 

The repeal of the law obviates the necessity of the evasion, which 
I have described as operating so favorably upon the primary schools. 
And as the qualifications oi the instructers are diminished, the cha- 
racter of the schools must decline. ‘lo this, probably, all will 
readily assent. But it may, perhaps, be said, the qualifications of 
the instructers are as high, for all practical and useful purposes, as 
they were under the former law, as it was executed. In the first 
place it is not fair or just to reason from the law as it was executed, 
rather than as it should have been executed. In the next place, al- 
lowing ourselves so to reason, we shall nct I believe, arrive at the 
sate result, ‘The qualifications of the grammar schoolmasters, were, 
that they should be ‘of good morals, well instructed in the Latin, 
Greek and English languages.’ This class of schools is now abol- 
ished, and ‘ Geography’ is added to the former qualifications of the 
teachers of primary schools. Allowing the two classes of schools to 
have been perfectly amalgamated, which is a great concession in 
point of fact, as well as acknowledging a great perversion of the law; 
we have dispensed with Latin and Greek, and require Geography 
in their stead, I have no desire to lessen the estimation, in which 
geography is held as a study peculiarly adapted to our primary 
schools. And I am ready to concede, that probably ten will wish to 
study geography, where one would wish to study Latin and Greek. 
Now, if an instructer, who is qualified to teach Latin and Greek, 
could nat by any possibility be qualified, atthe same time, to teach 
Geography, and all the minor studies of our schools, | should con- 
sider myself as-having conceded the whole argument. But this is 
not the fact. These qualifications are so far from being incom- 
patible, that they generally exist in a superior degree in connexion 
with each other. The connexion to be sure, is not so essential, 
that a man may not be a very good teacher of Latin and Greek, 
and still know very little of any thing else. Still as the studies are 
arranged in all our schools, academies, and colleges, where young 
men are prepared for teachers, all the elementary studies, including 
geography, are generally taught before the languages. So that by 
adding them to the qualifications, even if it were never required of 
the instructers to teach them, we ensure more mature and accom- 
plished scholars in those branches, which are more frequently and 
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generally taught. I would not be understood to discuss, much less 
to approve this arrangement of studies, for those destined to be 
scholar: by profession. Such arrangements exist, and I avail my- 
self of the fact for my present purpose, But besides ensuring bet- 
ter teachers for the common branches, there are always some, who 
would attend to the languages, as preparatory to a pubiic educa- 
tion, if they had opportunity. And if affording the opportunity to 
all of every town, should be the means of drawing out but few of 
superior talents, even those, few are worthy of the highest conside- 
ration and regard from the “public, who possess them. ‘These and 
similar considerations, which | cannot here state, have convinced 
me, (I know not whether they will convince any one else,) that the 
repeal of the grammar school law, even if we could never hope it 
would be executed upon a more liberal construction, than it has 
been for the last ten years, will have a direct tendency to sink the 
condition and prospects of the primary schools. 

As the Academies are not entirely free schools, we cannot cal- 
culate upon them to supply instruction to the mass of the people. 
‘These are most respectable establishments, and some of them are 
hardly inferior in the advantages, they afford for acquiring a tho- 
rough education, to some institutions, which are dignified with the 
name of colleges. It is not desirable, that their condition should 
be impaired. Nor need any fears be entertained, that their con- 
dition will be impaired. There are enough in the community, who 
duly estimate the advantages of a good education, and who are able 
to sustain the expense of these schools, to ensure their permanent 
support. And as the other classes of schools, which are free, are 
annihilated or decline in their character and condition, the acade- 
mies will be encouraged by those, who can better appreciate the 
advantages of good schools, and better afford the necessary ex- 
pense. So far as it regards the accommodation and pecuniary in- 
terest of the rich, and these of moderate property, it is matter of in- 
difference, whether the legislature or the public make any appropria- 
tions or provisions for schools or not. ‘They can and will take care 
for themselves. These are not the classes of the community to 
suffer, when government withhold encouragement from the schools. 
It is the poor, who are to suffer. They must educate their-children 
in free schools, and in their own neighborhood, or not educate them 
at all. The expense of tuition, of books, and of board at the acade- 
mies are so appalling, as to put the advantages of those schools 
quite beyond the power of a vast proportion of the community, 
In the towns where academies happen to be fixed, the poor will 
of course derive some increased advantages; but these towns are 
so few compared with the whole, and the incident expenses for 
books and tuition are so considerable, that for all purposes of di- 
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rectly and efficiently educating the whole mass of the people, the 
academies may be left out of calculation. For not one in twenty, 
if one in fifty, throughout the state, will ever find their way to any 
of them. 
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Qualifications of Teachers. 

Muéh as all are disposed to attribute to the free schools, and 
zealously as some, and probably a majority of the community, 
would advocate a more liberal provision for them, it is very far 
from certain, that they produce all the good of which they are ca- 
pable, even with their present means. Nay, it is certain they do 
not. And it is much to be lamented, that means comparatively 
ample, and afforded by a community so deeply interested in their 
appropriation, should be misapplied, or fail of their happiest effect. 
The sketch thus far given, relates merely to the provisions of gov- 
ernment, and the external organisation of the system. And here, 
almost all notices of the subject, if it has been noticed at all, have 
rested. But, the internal organisation, including the government 
and instruction, will present quite as interesting a view of the 
subject. A few remarks, therefore, upon the defects of the schools, 
and suggestions for improvement, will appropriately follow. 

Two principal causes have operated from the first establishment 
of the free schools, to impair and pervert their influence: Incom- 
petent instructers, and bad school books. It is not a little sur- 
prising, that a public so deeply impressed with the importance 
of the system of schools, and so resolved to carry it into full ope- 
ration, by liberal appropriations, should stop short of their pur- 
pose, and stop precisely at that point, where the Geet attention 
and vigilance were essential, to give efficacy to the whole. 1 do 
not mean that much good has not been realised; on the contrary, 
as has been repeatedly remarked, the success of the free school 
system is just cause of congratulation; but I mean, that their in- 
fluence has not been the greatest and the best, which the same 
means, under better management, might produce. 

The employment of incompetent and inexperienced instructers 
has probably arisen more from the peculiar situation of the coun- 
try, than from any negligence or indifference on the subject. So 
many opportunities are open for industrious enterprise, that it has 
always been difficult to induce men to become permanent teachers. 
This evil, although a serious one, is one, which cannot at present 
be removed; but its bad effects may be more qualified, by raising 
the character and acquirements of instructers to a higher standard. 
The whole business of instruction, with very few exceptions, has 
hitherto been performed by those, who have felt little interest in 
the subject, beyond the immediate pecuniary compensation stipu- 
lated for their services. And even that has been too inconsider- 
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able, to render a want of success in the employment, a subject of 
much regret. This remark applies to almost all instructers from 
the primary schools up to the higher schools; and it has no very 
remote bearing even upon some of the instructers in our colleges. 
Three classes of men have furnished the whole body of instructers. 
ist. Those who have undertaken to teach, who had no better rea- 
son for it, than that the employment is easier, and perhaps.a little 
more profitable, than labor. No doubt many excellent instructers 
belong to this class. A college education is by no means essential 
to a good teacher of a primary school. But it must be confessed, 
that many of this class have been most lamentably deficient in 
those literary qualifications, which are essential to any instructer; 
and perhaps, still more deficient in their notions of decency and 
propriety, which never approach to refinement in manners. — In the 
same degree, the schools may be made a most efficient instrument 
for improving and elevating the state of society when under the 
direction of men, who have themselves been properly taught, they 
may be the means of disseminating or perpetuating grossness in 
manners, and vulgarity, when under the direction of different char- 
acters. 

2. A second class are those who are acquiring, or have attained 
a public education; and who assume the business of instruction as 
a temporary employment, either to afford a pecuniary emolument 
for the relief of immediate necessities, or to give themselyes time 
to deliberate and choose some more agreeable and profi pro- 
fession. ‘This is, probably, the most useful class of instructers; 
although their usefulness is much impaired by a want of experience 
and engagedness i in the business. The thought that the. employ- 
ment is temporary, and that their ultimate success in life is not 
much affected. by their success as teachers, cannot fail to weaken 
the motives to exertion, and discourage the sacrifices necessary to 
the successful teacher. The duties of the instructer are so ardu- 
ous, under the most favorable circumstances, that he needs all the 
motives to perseverance, which exclusive devotion to the business, 
or self-interest can suggest, His prospects of happiness, and re- 
spectability in life, therefore, ool be more identified with his 
success as a teacher. 

3. The third class is composed of those, who from, conscious 
weakness, despair of success in any other profession, or who have 
been more thoroughly convinced by unfortunate experiment, that 
they cannot attain distinction, perhaps even subsistence, by any 
other means. There may no doubt be found individuals among 
this class, who are respectable and useful instructers, But as a 
class, they are the most exceptionable of the three. ‘To develope 
the powers of the human mind, in the most successful manner, re- 
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quires a discrimination and judgement, which, it seldom falls to the 
lot of men of indifferent talents, to possess. In the science of in- 
struction, there is full scope for the best talents, and the largest 
acquirements. All the elevated qualities, either of mind or heart, 
which are necessary to ensure success in any of the professions, 
are essential to the accomplished instructer. And some qualities 
are required, which are not so important in any other profession. 
How can he hope to arrange and adapt the studies of a child, so 
as to call forth and strengthen the different powers of the mind, 
in their natural order, and in the most successful manner, who is 
not capable of enumerating those powers; much less of analysing 
them and understanding their mutual relations, and dependencies. 
Such, however, is the present condition of our country, so numer 
ous are the demands for instructers in the primary and higher 
schools, and so various are the private wterests, which will be felt 
in the selection of them, that it is, probably, too much to expect all 
to have the discrimination necessary, in order to become accurate 
and original observers of the phenomena of the youthful mind. 
But we have much to hope from those, who can better appreciate 
the importance of a correct system of instruction,—for the encour- 
agement of individuals,—and the patronage of those large towns, 
which carry education to its greatest perfection. It is to these 
sources, we must look for the first examples in improvement. 
There is no science, which is so difficult to be reduced to gen- 
eral principles, as that of education,—none where the faithful and 
patient induction of large experience is so essential. Although 
there undoubtedly are some general rules, to which the inexpe- 
rienced instructer may be referred for direction, yet these are 
much fewer than is generally imagined. Every mind, especially in 
its early developement, presents exceptions and qualifications to 
almost every general rule, which can be adopted. So various and 
multiform are the phenomena of the youthful mind, so intimate the 
connexion, and so strong the mutual influence, of the powers of 


the mind, and the affections of the heart, and so fleeting and evan- - 


escent is the nature of the evidence, by which all these must be 
detected and classified, that he must be skilful, indeed, who pre- 
sumes to offer any thing like a complete analysis. This is not now 
to be attempted. But from this view of the subject, it would seem, 
the skill of the instructer is evinced, much more in his ability to de- 
tect minute differences, and to call forth those tender and feeble 
powers, the evidence of which is so faint, as to admit a doubt of their 
very existence, than in his force to drive on the ‘system of things,’ 
which has been established for ages. Jt is as preposterous to re- 
duce the infinite variety of young mindsto precisely the same disci- 
pline, caleulating upon the same result, as it would de, to hope to 
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make all men look alike by law; and it is as cruel as it would be to 
break their bodies, at once, to the bed of Procrustes. ‘It is one 
thing to learn, and another to teach. It is very possible to possess 
vast stores of knowledge, and not be able to impart them, even to 
the willing and anxious pupil. To fix the volatile, to stimulate the 
sluggish, and overcome the obstinate, demand an acquaintance with 
the human mind not quite innate, nor likely to be acquired with- 
out some experience.’ . 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON EDUCATION. 


{The following paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Burnside’s 
Address, from which an article was taken in our last number, | 


The spirit of the age seems to me to call for an entire change 
in the manner of imparting knowledge to the infant mind; a change, 
better adapted to the order of nature, and more suited to the grad- 
ual expansion of the mental faculties. The method formerly 
adopted in all ‘our literary institutions has been what is techni- 
cally denominated the analytic.* It consists in requiring learners, 
first to acquire, artificially, abstract principles; and afterwards, 
in teaching them the particulars from which those principles were 
deduced. In the study of language, for instance, so soon as chil- 


* It is a matter of regret that the terms analytic and synthetic are so often 
incorrectly, or at least vaguely, used. Some writers on education make use 
of these terms with reference to the business of the teacher, and some with 
reference to that of the pupil; whilst others apply it exclusively to the method 
of teaching or of learning. Much confusion and misapprebension accordingly 
result from this want of well defined phraseology. The method which has hith- 
erto been most extensively adopted in instruction, employs both synthesis and 
analysis. ‘Take the subject of English grammar, for example. In the depart- 
ment of etymology, the book and the teacher set out with the synthetic propo- 
sition, * There are in English nine sorts of words ;’ and directly afterwards comes 
the analysis of this proposition, in the form of a succession of paragraphs, one of 
which is devoted to each of these nine sorts of words. The advocates of the in- 
ductive method would—-and, we think, justly—iovert this order, by first laying 
down each of the nine parts of speech, and then summing up the whole number 
in a general remark: they would, in a word, proceed from analysis to synthesis, 
and not from synthesis to analysis. As teachers, they would set out with analy- 
sis: hence their proneness to apply the term analytic to their own method of 
teaching, and synthetic to the opposite method. Again, persons, who in this 
affair occupy the place of spectators watching the developement of a process, 
rather than of active performers in the management of the business, naturally 
and properly incline to call this method synthetic ; because it issues in a synthet- 
ic result, towards which it seemed gradually tending. Here then arises confu- 
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dren have charged their memories with the parts of speech, and 
before they are able to make any practical distinction between 
them, they are tasked to commit the rules of syntax, and imme- 
diately to apply them to the analysis of sentences. New we could 
not state to them any propositions mre *5stract, more 

and tedious. How extremely uninteresunyg and disgusting they are 
to children, is manifested by the vacant stare and the restless im- 
patience for liberation of these little prisoners, when undergoing 
the drudgery of recitation. 

The same method of instruction has been extended to all other 
branches of juvenile studies. The time is well recollected when 
lads could be introduced to the study of Latin, only by the use of 
grammars, altogether written in that language. It is really matter 
of surprise, that the absurdity of this manner of teaching has not 
been sooner exposed, and children relieved from the severe pen- 
ance it has imposed. We all remember, how unwelcome to us, 
were the restraints and tlre exercises of school; and parents are 
still giving daily utterance to their complaints of the difficulty of 
reconciling their children to the requisitions of instructers. The 
reason of this may be found in the plan of instruction, and the se- 
verity of discipline, which its execution renders necessary. Chil- 
dren seldom submit to mere exercises of memory, without com- 
pulsion. But reverse the mode of communicating knowledge; pro- 
ceed with them synthetically; that is, first present to the infant mind 
the objects, and the particulars, which naturally first arrest the 
attention, and they will save you almost the whole trouble of teach- 
ing them rules. ‘They will form these with great facility for them- 
selves, and every step of their progress will thus become natural, 
easy and delightful. Upon this plan, judiciously executed, the 
great aversion of children to their school, would give place to 
a fond desire for its advantages, and occasions for coercion to 
study would be heard of no more. Experiments upon this plan, 
are trying with triumphant success in our metropolis, in other 
parts of our country, and in England. Let us delay no longer to 
secure to the youth of our charge a paticipation of its benefits. 

One other improvement, already alluded to, possesses strong 
claims upon public attention. It relates to the office of instructers. 

* 


sion: the teacher claims the credit of teaching analytically ; while a critic per- 
haps is complimenting him on his success in teaching synthetically. There is, iv 
fact, no absolute error on either side; and the whole matter would not be worth 
remarking, but for the hindrance to improvement which is always apt to result 
from a want of precision in the use of words. Perhaps it would be better to dis- 
pense with both of these scholastic terms of which we have been ing, and 
to substitute the word inductive, as in all circumstances the proper term for de- 
signating that method of instruction which proceeds from particulars to generals. 
Ea, 
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Most of our schools are taught by those, who do not consider the 
duties of that station as their appropriate employment. They have 
no intention of making them the business of any considerable part 
of their lives. ‘To occupy an interval of time, which might other- 
wise be vacant, or to enjoy opportunities for extending the circle of 
social intercourse, or to obtain pecuniary relief from immediate 
want is the only inducement to the undertaking. Hence it is, that 
instructers are perpetually changing, and schools are seldom taught 
more than four months by the same person. I need not attempt a de- 
scription of the disadvantages, the embarrassments, the losses both 
of time and money, which are thus occasioned to the community. 
It is little less than folly to expect of instructers of this description, 
anything like an equivalent for the provision, which is annually made 
for the promotion of education. On this subject, we seem to disre- 
gard the prudent maxims, which usually govern us in other concerns. 
We are not satisfied with occasional religious instruction. We 
choose that our minister should dwell contmually among us. We de- 
sire the full benefit of his experience, and intimate acquaintance with 
our condition: we justly consider that to be most useful he should 
be identified with all our interests, and endeared to us by the ten- 
der ties of father, companion, and friend. We employ the same 
physician in our families, because we value his long tried know- 
ledge of our genera] health, and habits of life; and for similar rea- 
sons we commit our legal rights to the protection of the same coun- 
sel, who has given us repeated proofs of capacity and fidelity. 


Yet we, every few months, surrender our children, the objects of 


our tenderest regard, to the guidance and management of stran- 
gers; as if it were of no consequence to them, what is the experi- 
ence, ability, or disposition of their instructers. 

The only remedy for the evil, as I apprehend, is to make the su- 
perintendence of our children, a professional employment:—and 
surely no profession is more necessary or more honorable. Like 
all others, it comprises both a science and an art, which can be 
comprehended only by time, by patience, by industry, and experi- 
ence, If there be any human pursuit, which requires a devotion 
of the whole of an active life to ensure the greatest success, it may 
well be doubted whether any one has paramount claims to that of 
training youth to knowledge, to virtue, and to practical usefulness. 
An Institution, therefore, especially calculated to prepare such indi- 
viduals to enter on this profession, as should make choice of it to the 
exclusion of others, would be among the wisest acts of legislation, 
which has given dignity to our Commonwealth. In this enterprise, 
as in several others, our sister republic of New-York is pre-eminent. 
A seminary like that I have suggested has been recently recom- 
mended by her enlightened chief magistrate; and strong expecta- 
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tions are indulged of the sanction of the legislative authority.— 
Perhaps the proposition for an agricultural seminary, now under 
the consideration of our own legislature, may be so modified as to 
embrace also this great object.* Its accomplishment in some way, 
is distinctly called for by the wants of the public, and would refiect 
distinguished honor on the government, which should effect it. 

We must not forget the greatness of the responsibility, which 
rests on us, asthe descendants of the pilgrims. 

We must not forget, that the cause of education is the cause 
of our children, of our country, of humanity; and that its inter- 
ests are closely interwoven with all the dearest sympathies of the 
present life, and with our services and enjoyments in the future 
world. 


ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


[The subject of this article is so intimately connected with the 
improvement of education, that no apology can be deemed neces- 
sary for its introduction in our pages. There is perhaps no topic 
so important to public welfare, on which the public mind is so 
much in need of information. Many of the most liberal endow- 
ments in this department continue to be made at random, under 
the general impression of doing a good deed, without a deiinite 
reference to any branch of knowledge, or to the best means of 
achieving a given result in the way of promoting improvement. 

It would be a circumstance most auspicious to the interests of 
literature and science, if men of wealth could be brought to per- 
ceive that ten or twenty thousand dollars devoted to the founding 
of a given department in a library, will confer an immeasurably 
greater benefit than the same sum bequeathed for the endowment 
of a professorship. In the one case, the means of instruction are 
furnished both to the students and their teachers; and in all proba- 
bility, accomplished instructers will spring up in the midst of such 
advantages, and their own zeal and merit will insure their support; 
in the other case. a salary is held up as an object to be grasped 
at ; but there is no assurance whatever afforded of the qualifica- 
tions of him who shall succeed in obtaining the office. We speak 


* Governor Lincoln's ideas on this subject have been already presented to our 
readers in an extract from his Message ; and there are other favorable circum- 
stances, of which it would be premature to speak at present; but which furnish 
room for well grounded expectations of the speedy establishment of a seminary 
for teachers in Massachusetts. 
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with no reference to individuals.—But where, we would ask, is 
there an institution, so fortunate as to be able to furnish any one 
of its professors with even the decent advantage of all the accessi- 
ble English (not to say other) works in his own department of in- 
truction ?} 

1.—Libraries in England. 

Tue Library of the British Museum contains about 200,000 vol- 
umes. It was founded in 1755; and in 1757 King George trans- 
ferred to it the Royal Library collected by his predecessors, from 
Henry VIII, consisting of 9,000 printed books, and about 2,000 
manuscripts. In 1762 the late King purchased for it a collection 
of pamphlets, published from 1564 to 1660, consisting of 32,000 
articles, contained in 2,000 volumes. His present Majesty has 
recently added to this collection the Royal Library, begun by 
George III, soon after his accession, including the purchase in 
1762, of the Library of Mr. Joseph Smith, British Consul at Ven- 
ice, for the sum ef 110,000. From that time it has increased by 
the expenditure of about 2,000 per annum, exclusive of the many 
presents of books to the king; and amounting, when added to the 
Library of the Museum, to 65,000 volumes. 

Trinity Cottece, Cambridge. The Library contains about 
90,000; the several departments are very complete, and the col- 
lection is extremely rare and valuable. No pains have been spared 
in the selection and arrangement. The books are disposed in thirty 
alcoves finished with carved oak, and ranged along the sides of the 
hall, with a bust in front of each. This invaluable collection, em- 
bracing the science and literature of every country and of every 
age, is accessible to all the students; graduates as well as under- 
graduates. 

The University Lisrary, Cambridge, contains about two hun- 
dred thousand volumes, and is constantly receiving accessions, con- 
sisting of new works of merit, and most of the periodicals of the day. 

Bopreian Liprary, Oxford. This library is one of the richest 
and one of the most valuable collections in Europe. It was founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, ambassador to many European courts 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It contains 400,000 printed books, 
and between 25,000 and 30,000 manuscripts. No books are allow- 
ed to be taken out, but every facility is afforded to those who wish 
to recur tothem. The present income of the institution is about 
£3,000 sterling; and it receives, besides, a copy of every work 
printed in Great Britain. It lately purchased at Venice, a collec- 
tion of valuable Greek, Latin and Hebrew manuscripts, amounting 
in number to 2,040, the cost of which, with the expense of trans- 
portation, will exceed £6,600 sterling. John Uri, a Hungavian, 
' was employed for more than 25 years in preparing its catalogue. 
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I!l.— Scotland. 

The Library of the University of Edinburgh consists of about 
50,000 printed volumes, and a few manuscripts. The Advocate’s 
Library in Edinburgh consists of about 80,000 printed works, and 
1,000 volumes in manuscript. Its most copious subjects are the 
national history, Greek and Roman antiquities, and jurisprudence 
in general. 

The University Library, Glasgow, contains about 30,000 vol- 
umes, besides which is the library of the late Dr. William Hunter, 
containing a choice collection of Greek and Latin books; many of 
which are of the earliest editions. 

The Library of the University of St. Andrews contains about 
36,000; and in the King’s College at Aberdeen are 14,000. 

Ill. —Ireland. 

The Library of Trinity College, Dusiin, contains about 50,000 
classed books; besides about eleven hundred valuable manuscripts 
in Hebrew, Arabic, Persic, Greek, Latin, Irish, and English. 

IV.—Russia. 

The Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh 
contains 60,000 volumes. 

The public Library of the Academy of Sciences which some 
time ago exceeded 40,000 volumes, was founded with 2,500 taken 
by Peter at the siege of Mitiau. It contains numerous diplomatic pa- 
pers of the reign of that Prince, and the most extensive collection 
of Chinese works in Europe, amounting to 2,800 different treatises 
of which there is an exact catalogue; some Japanese maguscripts; 
and several of the Mongols and Thibet. 

V.—Sweden. 

The Royal Library at SrockHotm, contains upwards of 25,000 
printed books, and 5,000 manuscripts. 

The Library of the University at Upsat, is stated to comprise 
59,000 books. 

VI.—Labraries in Germany. 
[From the Ephemerides of WEIMAR. ] 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of which three only contain 
more than 438,000 volumes; viz. the Imperial Library, twenty 
years ago, contained 300,000 printed books, exclusive of 70,000 
tracts and dissertations, and 15,000 manuscripts; the University Li- 
brary, 108,000 volumes; and the Theresianum, 30,000, The num- 
ber contained in the other five is not exactly known. 

The Royal Library at Municn possess@8 400,000 volumes; the 
Library at Géttingen, (one of the most select,) presents 280,000 
volumes, 110,000 tracts and academical dissertations, and 5,000 
manuscripts; Drespen, 250,000 printed books, 100,000 disserta- 
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tions, and 5,000 manuscripts; Wotrensurret, 109,000 printed 
books, chiefly ancient, 40,000 dissertations, and 4,000 manuscripts; 
Srurrearp, 170,000 volumes, and 12,000 Bibles ; Bertin has 
seven public libraries, of which the Royal Library contains 160,000 
volumes, and that of the Academy, 30,000; Pracug, 110,000 vol- 
umes ; Gratz, 105,000 volumes; Franxrort, on the Maine, 
100,000 volumes; Hameurecs, 100,000 volumes; Bresiav, 100,000 
volumes; Weimar, 95,000; Menrz, 90,000; Darmstapt, 85,000; 
CasseL, 60,000; Gorna, 60,000; Marzourc, 55,000; Me xt, in 
Austria, 35,000; Heimetserc, 30,000; Wernincerope, 30,000 ; 
Newesurs, in Austria, 25,000; Kremsmunster, 25,000; AuGspurc, 
24,000; Meinincen, 24,000; New Srrevitz, 22,000; Satrspourc, 
20,000; Macpesureu, 20,000; Hatre, 20,000; Lanpsnur, 20,000. 

Thus it appears that thirty cities in Germany possess, in their 
public libraries, greatly beyond three millions, either of works or 
printed volumes, without taking into account the academical disser- 
tations, detached memoirs, pamphlets, or the manuscripts. It is 
to be observed, likewise, that these numbers are taken at the very 
lowest estimate. 

VII. —Poland. 

The King’s library at Warsaw, contains about 25,000 volumes, 
most of which are modern. ‘The university of Cracow has a libra- 
ry, in which are 4000 manuscripts. A valuable and extensive col- 
lection of books called the library of the republic, or Zaluski Li- 
brary, was formed and devoted to the public by two brothers of 
that name in 1745: but no funds were appropriated, either for its 
enlargement or suitable preservation. Originally, it consisted of 
300,000 volumes, comprising 52,000 duplicates; from the sale of 
the duplicates, and from other circumstances, the collection was 
supposed, in 1791, not to exceed 200,000 volumes, while its value 
was not proportioned to its size. Having suffered many depreda- 
tions, it was at length sent by General Suwarrow to St. Petersburg 
in 1795, where it was deposited in three elegant apartments, and 
opened for the use of the public in 1812. 

VIIL.-—Libraries in France. 
[From Recherches sur les Bibliotheques anriennes et modernes, par M. Petit Radel. } 


In Paris there are five public libraries, besides almost forty 


special ones. The royal library contains about 450,000 volumes of 


printed books, besides nearly an equal number of tracts collected 
into volumes, and about 0,000 manuscripts. The library of the 
arsenal, about 150,000 volumes, and 5,000 manuscripts; the libra- 
ry of St. Genevieve, about 110,000 volumes, and 2,000 manu- 
scripts; the magazine library, about 92,000 volumes, and 3,137 
manuscripts; and the city library, about 20,000 volumes. 
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In the Provinces, the most considerable are those of Lyons, 106, 
000; Bourpraux, 105,000; Aix, 72,670; Besancon, 53,000; Tov- 
Louse, (two) 50,000; ’ Grenonte, 42,000; Tours, 30,000; ‘Merz, 
31,000; Arras, 34 ,000; LeMans, 41,000; Cormar, 30,000; Ver- 
SAILLEs, 40,000; Amttns, 40,000. 

The total eunber of these libraries in France amounts to 273; 
of above 80, the quantity of volumes they contain is not known. 
From the data given, in this work, it appears that the general total 
of those which are known amounts to 3,345,287 volumes; of which 
there are 1,125,347 in Paris alone. 

IX.— Denmark. 

The Royal Library at CopennaGen is computed to contain be- 
tween 3 and 400,000 printed books, and many volumes of manu- 
scripts. At the sale of the fine library of Count Otto Thot, 
amounting to 116,395 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets, manuscripts 
and incunabula, the Royal library obtained an accession of 50,000 
volumes; and the Count, by his will, had bequeathed to it 4,154 
manuscripts, with his valuable collection of 6,159 works that had 
been printed before the year 1530. In 1799 the Danish govern- 
ment bought up the library of Luxdorf, rich in classical works and 
in manuscripts, and it was annexed to the Royal library. It after- 
wards received valuable acquisitions at the sale of the libraries of 
Oeder, Holmskiold, Rottboll, Ancher; and others, in 1789, 90, 91, 
93, 94, and 98. In 1796 an accession was made of the immense 


library of Suhm, the historian. He had collected in the course of 
fifty years, 100,000 volumes, which he left to the disposition of the 
public. A little before his death he presented them to the Royal 
Library. , 


X.—Switzerland. 

The public library at Zuricu contains 25,000 volumes, and some 

curious manuscripts, 
X!.—Spain. 

The. Royal library at Madrid founded by Philip V. in 1712, and 
enlarged by the succeeding monarchs, now consists of more than 
200,000 volumes, besides a great number of valuable Arabic manu- 
scripts. The"library is open to the public, at stated hours, every 
day in the week.—The library of San Isidro, containing 60,000 vo- 
lumes, is open to the public every day except holydays. The li- 
brary of San Fernando is open to the public three days in a week. 

The library. of the Escurial is computed to containgabout 130,000 
printed volumes, and 4,300 manuscripts; of these latter 567 are 
Greek, 67 Hebrew, and 1300 Arabic. 


XII.——Ttaly. 
The Vatican Library at Rome, was founded by Nicholas IV. 
who was elected to the papal chair in 1477. He supplied it with 
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many manuscripts from Greece. Sixtus V. spared no pains on its 
embellishment; nor was it neglected by any of the Popes down to 
Pius VI. Some of its most valuable acquisitions came from the 
collection of the Elector Palantine, which was taken in 1662 by the 
duke of Bavaria, who presented it to Urban VIII. Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden also had collected 1900 manuscripts, which, on her 
decease descended to the chief of the Ottoboni family, afterwards 
Pope Alexander VIII. who deposited them in the Vatican. The ex- 
act number of books found here is not known, as there is no printed 
catalogue of the Library: it is generally estimated that there are 
400,000 printed volumes, and 50,000 manuscripts ; among the lat- 
ter are some of great antiquity. The library is contained in a gal- 
lery 214 feet long, and 48 broad, and in other apartments, superb- 
ly decorated by the hands of eminent painters. This library is di- 
vided into three portions, one is public, whither all men resort on 
two days of the week; another of more difficult access; and into 
the third none are admitted but by special privilege. 

There are several other extensive libraries in the city; that of 
the Barberini contains 60,000 printed volumes, and several thou- 
sand manuscripts. ‘The Colonna Library, distinguished by about 
400 volumes of books and engravings of the fifteenth century; and 
the Library of the Roman College, wherein are contained the lib- 
rary and museum of the celebrated Kircher. 

The Medicean Library at Florence is deposited in a spacious 
edifice, designed by Michael Angelo. - It consists of above 90,000 
printed volumes, and 3,000 valuable manuscripts. The latter have 
been described in a catalogue of eleven folio volumes, by Assem- 
anni, Biscioni, and Bandini; and 3,000 volumes printed in the 
Aifteenth century, are also described in two folio volumes. 

There are libraries at Bologna, Milan, Mantua, Pisa and Venice, 
of which our limits prevent our giving an account. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Early Intellectual Education. 


[The following article is extracted from the Christian Monitor, 
published at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and edited by J. M. Keagy, 
M. D. a gentleman who is extensively known as a zealous friend to 
the improvement of education. The Monitor is one of those papers 
we have mentioned as containing a distinct department for the sub- 
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ject of education. Of the respectable manner in which this part 
of Dr. Keagy’s labors is sustained the subsequent paragraphs are a 
fair specimen. | 


Tue usual plan of teaching to read without thought, has its ori- 
gin im the use of the spelling book; and this is the greatest barrier 
now existing to intellectual improvement. ‘The great reason,’ as 
a sensible, though sarcastic writer observes, ‘why men in gen- 
eral are so ignorant, is, that they were taught by this mechanical 
method,’—a method, we would add, which, like the destructive 
mildew, has blasted the unfolding germs of many a rising genius. 

A question of the following kind may now be started, ‘If the 
spelling book be given up, what is then to be done’? The answer 
is simply this, that a method of teaching should be introduced, 
which, possessing none of the disadvantages animadverted on, in- 
cludes in itself the means of improving all the faculties of the hu- 
man understanding. The outlines of such a method we shall make 
a feeble effort to pourtray, 

Domestic or preparatory education should as before stated, be 
conducted by oral instruction. The innocent inmate of the nurse- 
ry should not be harrassed with a hora book, by which to learn his 
alphabet. Rather let his attention be fixed on objects that meet 
his senses: let him be taught the sensible properties of things that 
engage his attention. This will give him an intellectual hold on 
the surrounding universe; and his mind, by employing the lever of 
language will daily gain new strength. Let him be taught the 
names of all the parts of an individual object, aud as much as pos- 
sible its history and the uses to which it may be applied. 

But his knowledge should, for some time, be confined chiefly to 
notices derived directly through his sensations, which may be de- 
nominated positive knowledge; and let his knowledge of relations 
as well as abstract ideas be left untouched until he shall be able to 
apprehend them. The reason why relative knowledge should be 
left to succeed positive, is that the former is dependent on the lat- 
ter; for the knowledge of relations cannot be acquired until the 
knowledge of objects is familiar. Besides, a knowledge of the 
sensible properties of things may be acquived as readily at the age 
of five years as at any future period. 

By pursuing a course of this kind, a child would possess qualifi- 
cations for entering school at the age of six or seven years, of a 
very different character from what we generally meet with. He 
would have been taught to think, and to bind his volatile ideas to 
appropriate words. His subsequent progress would be rapid and 
agreeable. 

Such a method is not so difficult to put into effectual operation 
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as some may think; for it could be pursued by any mother of good 
common sense. ‘Thereis no need of going far for subjects. A 
chair, or a table, a peach, or an apple, a cup or a saucer, a bean, or 
a pebble, would form ample subjects to interest and instruct a child 
of four years of age. 

When we reflect on the condition of women and their relation 
to society, we cannot help perceiving the immense influence they 
possess and exert in all civilised nations. ‘Men make laws, but 
women make manners,’ has long ago become an adage; and if it 
is true that laws are ineffectual, where the manners and customs of 
a people are opposed to them, we shall see the high value we should 
set on female education. We feel no hesitation in hazarding the 
opinion, that of all human beings, the female sex ought to be the 
best educated. This would secure the morals of society, and en- 
sure a race of enlightened and virtuous citizens. 

The first years of children are spent under the eye and in the 
company of their mother. Boys, until they are ten or twelve years 
old, and girls, until they marry, may be said to be under the manage- 
ment of their mother. How necessary is it therefore that the minds 
of women should be well cultivated; especially when we recollect 
that early impressions and habits, whether moral or intellectual are 
hardly ever effaced! If mothers are wise and prudent, their child- 
ren will in general be the same. It has been remarked by persons 
of the greatest observation, that most men who have been eminent 
for learning and piety have owed the germs of that eminence to 
their mothers. Men are but children of a larger growth; and our 
dispositions and habits in after life are nothing more than the de- 
velopement of those principles which were imbibed during our ten- 
der years. How important that these should be correct! With 
these observations as general points, we will notice some of the 
branches of study that might employ the attention of females. 

An accurate knowledge of their own language, ought to be an 
object of primary attention in the instruction of females. By this 
we are far from meaning the mere mechanical knowledge of the 
principles of grammar and their application, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of English words, and a critical acquaintance with the shades 
of difference in the signification of our synonymous terms. To 
this should be added the ability, from frequent exercise, of ex- 
pressing themselves well in written composition. They should 
also be well acquainted ‘vith the principles of arithmetic on Col- 
burn’s simple and excellent plan. This would enable them to teach 
their children, with very little trouble, all the principal doctrines of 
nurabers. 

Natura! history, in its most extensive sense, will form avery use- 
ful and instructive branch of female study. Geography and general 
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history are also very necessary. Natural philosophy and chemis- 
try should claim a share of attention: they would furnish many 
subjects of reflection, and cultivate the reasoning powers. But, 
above all, the doctrines of morals, as examined in works on aetural 
theology and moral philosophy, and displayed in the sacred scrip- 
tures, should constitute the points of the most careful investiga- 
tion. With these should be connected the evidences of the truth 
of the christian religion. 

With regard to geometry and practical mathematics, we think, 
young ladies ought at least to be well acquainted with Euclid’s ele- 
ments and arithmetic. They should study Euclid’s elements, not 
as some might suppose, for the purpose of ostentation; but for the 
same reason that Locke would have young gentlemen to study 
them, namely ‘ for the purpose of making them rational beings.’— 
No person ever went through Euclid understandingly, who did not 
become a better reasoner by it. We would therefore give a young 
lady a knowledge of geometry, because it will be useful to her, 
though nobody should ever know her to be a mathematician. 

Let us now examine some of the uses to which women could 
apply such a stock of acquirements as the preceding. Omitting 
the mention of the numerous benefits derived to themselves from 
the possession of a well cultivated mind, we would notice more par- 
ticularly the advantages that society would derive from them. 

A proper plan of domestic education might then be instituted 
and put into practice. Children could be taught by their mothers 
at the rate of one or two hours a day, twice as much as they learn 
at our common schools. The demoralising influence of associat- 
ing with the promiscuous groups of our common schools, might 
thus be obviated. 

This is an evil which has been observed by most parents that 
are solicitous for the welfare of their children. Here the inno- 
cent andthe good are mixed with those who are already acquainted 
with the vices of the world. The spelling and other books used at 
school can afford them little or no entertainment, because they are 
not understood. The conversation of their play-mates becomes, 
therefore, the centre of attraction, to which all their feelings tend. 
And this conversation is not of a cast that will improve their mor- 
als or their understanding. The word that dismisses school, is the 
most grateful sound that meets the scholar’s ears; and the call 
to their books is disagreeable to all, and so disgusting to some, 
that they will even risk the consequences of playing truant, to 
avoid learning what they do not understand and what consequently 
cannot interest them. If their books were understood by them, 
reading would, in most instances, be preferred to bad company. 
But on the present mode of learning nothing but words without 
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meanings, it is scarcely possible for a child to love to go to school, 
Indeed, we might very reasonably express our wonder if we saw it 
otherwise. Hence it also happens, that, to command attention, 
teachers must have recourse to many modes of punishment which 
might have been prevented, by avoiding the cause. 

Should female education once be put upon a liberal footing, the 
whole face of society would be greatly changed for the better in 
the course of the next fifty years. Women would then delight in 
‘teaching the young idea how to shoot;’ and the expense of most 
of our common schools might be saved. Our ladies would then be 
capable at a small expenditure of time to qualify their sons for the 
lower classes of our academies and colleges, and to give to their 
daughters all the qualifications requisite for making them as useful 
in their turn as their mothers have been. 


[In connection with the subject of this article we would invite 
the attention of mothers to a very few books in the department of 
elementary instruction. We do not mention the following works as 
perfect, but as highly improved vehicles of maternal tuition which 
every mother ought to use and which every mother can use. 

The first book we would name is the Child’s Arithmetic, by Mr. 
William B. Fowle: it embraces all that is valuable in the systems of 
Pestalozzi and Colburn, adapted to the infant mind. In geography, 
we would recommend Mrs. Willard’s admirable little volume; and in 
reading, Worcester’s Primer, a book which, we think, will teach a 
child by a very simple, and natural, and entertaining method, and with 
avery great economy of time and labor, to both mother and child.* 
These books will be found very useful, not only in their respective 
places, but with reference to the whole business of parental educa- 
tion: they will lead parents to pursue a similar course in all other 
branches, and will secure the full benefit of explanatory and in- 
ductive instruction. | 


* This excellent little volume is not yet entirely through the press; but our 
opinion of it is founded on a careful perusal of the manuscript, and of the greater 
part of the work io its printed form. 
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of New England, with remarks upon the principles of instruction, 
By James G. Carrer. Boston, 1824. 8vo. pp. 124, 

2.—Essays upon Popular Education; containing a particular examin- 
ation of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an outline of an Institution 
for the Education of Teachers. [First published in the Boston 
Patriot; in the winter of 1824—5.] By James G. Carrer. -Bos- 
ton, 1826. 8vo. pp. 40. 


3.—Plan of a Seminary for the Education of Instructers of Youth. 
By Tuomas H. Gattauper. Boston, 1825, 8vo. pp. 39. 
4,— Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning in the 
Inited States ; with suggestions for its accomplishment, By WatTER 
R. Jounsov. Philadelphia, 1825. 8vo. pp. 28. 


5.—The United States Literary Gazette, Vol. U1, Nos. 5 and 6. Bos- 
ton, 1825. 8vo. pp. 80. 


6.—Message of Gov. Lixcotn lo the Legislature of Massachusetts at 


their winter session. 1826. 


7.—Message of Gov. Crinron to the Legislature of New York, at 
their winter session, 1826. 


8.—Report of the Commissioners, appointed by a resolve of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetis, passed on the 22d Feb. 1825, Boston, 1826, 
8vo. pp. 55. 

9.—An Act, further to provide for the instruction of youth in Massa- 
chusetts, passed March, 1826. 

10.—Remarks on the School Law of the last session of the Legislature, 
and information concerning the Common Schools of Massachusetts, 
New York, South Carolina, Sc. §c. Philadelphia, 1826. 8vo. 
pp. 38. ~ . 

11,—Message of Gov. Lincon, to the Legislature of Massachusetts at 
their spring session in 1826. 

12.—An Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on 


the third day of May, 1826, in the Hall of the College. By Wi1- 
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13.—The United States Literary Gazette, Vol.1V, No. 4. Boston, 
1826. 8vo. pp. 40. 


14.—Abstract of Returns from the School Committecs of several towns 
in the Commonwealth of Massachuselts, [Printed by order of the 
General Court.] Boston, 1826. Folio. 


15.—Praclical Observations on Popular Education. By H. Broven- 
am Esq. M. P. F. R.S. [From the twentieth London Edi- 
tion.| Boston, 1826. 8vo. pp. 36. 


We have collected with some diligence these pamphlets and 
documents upon popular education, and arranged them, we believe, 
according to the order of time in which they were first published 
in the different parts of our country. We thought that we should 
do well to copy their titles, at length, in order to show the great 
and growing importance, which the subject of them assumes at the 
present time; and also to indicate to our readers the sources from 
which we have derived many of our facts and reflections. If others 
have a desire to survey the ground which we have now surveyed, 
they will find in the above list of books and papers, a directory 
that it might have cost them some labor to form for themselves, 

With the pamphlet which we have placed at the head of our list, the 
public are already pretty well acquainted, as it has been some time 
published, and many of the conductors of our journals, ourselves 
among the number, have drawn quite copiously from its pages. It 
contains much that is suited to the purposes of our work, and as we 
shall probably have occasion to recur to it, again, in another depart- 
ment, we shall at present forbear further remarks upon its charac- 
ter and its tendency. The second and third in order, were, as we 
learn, originally published in numbers almost simultaneously ; the 
former in a newspaper of this city, with the signature of ‘ FRaNKLIN,’ 
and the latter in one printed at Hartford, Connecticut, with the sig- 
nature of ‘A Faruer.’ We are glad to perceive that their several 
authors have, at length, been induced to collect their numbers and 
embody them in pamphlets for safer preservation and wider circu- 
lation. ‘Though evidently written, as newspaper essays are usu- 
ally written, without much care or attention, to precision or niceness 
of phraseology, they nevertheless contain many facts and reason- 
ings, which cannot fail to be of practical utility to those engaged in 
digesting any system of public instruction in this country. The 
former of these productions contains a pretty full account of the 
different classes of schools in Massachusetts and of their reciprocal 
influence upon each other. The latter suggests many valuable 
ideas upon the subject of education generally. And both of them, 
as well as those marked 4, 5, and 8, in our catalogue, all proceed- 
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ing from different quarters of our country, strongly state the neces- 
sity of some direct and efficient preparation of the candidates for 
the profession of teaching. The same subject has been repeatedly 
and strenuously urged upon the attention of the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts and New York, in parts of the messages of Gov. 
Lincoln and Gov. Clinton above cited. As we shall recur to this 
topic again, before we close these remarks; we pass on now to give 
a brief account of the remaining part of our list. 

The documents marked 9 and 14, comprehend the doings of the 
State of Massachusetts in regard to popular education for the last 
two years. The former we have already printed at length. [See No. 
4.| One of the objects of this act was to collect information touch- 
ing the number, character, and condition of the schools throughout 
the Commonwealth. The latter document orms a part, and we 
are sorry to perceive, a very unperfect part, of the system of re- 
turns from the school committees contemplated in the law above 
alluded to. When the law has been carried fully into effect, and 
the returns, of which this abstract is only a specimen, are made 
complete, they will enable legislators hereafter to possess them- 
selves of a better knowledge of the subject of popular education 
in this state, and consequently to act with greater energy and 
precision. ‘The pamphlets numbered 10 and 13, relate to the 
means of education in Pennsylvania. The former presses the sub- 
ject upon the attention of the Legislature, and urges the necessity 
of a more equal and extended system of common schools than now 
prevails there, and quotes as examples of better systems those of 
Massachusetts, New York, and South Carolina; the latter contains 
a brief history of the legislative provisions for popular education in 
that ancient, rich and respectable Commonwealth, from its first 
foundation down to the present time. 

The object of the author of the address marked 12, in our list was 
to impress upon his hearers the vital importance to our government 
of a well educated yeomanry. And although we do not coincide with 
him in opinion on all points as to the best means of securing and 
perpetuating an enlightened body of cultivators of the soil, we think 
many of his remarks are exceedingly judicious and practical. Mr. 
Bard thinks that some education for those who have actually become 
paupers should be provided for by the state or the public; but that 
all others should be left to take care of themselves in their own 
way. He argues that it is obviously for the interest and happiness 
of all to provide a good education for their families; and that men,— 
hard laboring men, as well as others,—should be left to buy their 
own instruction and that of their families, as they buy the other 
comforts or luxuries of life. But it appears to us that Mr. Bard 
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supposes men to be much more sharp-sighted in discerning their 
true interest in this respect than they really are. The history of 
all nations, and our own among the rest, goes to show that there 
must always be a large body of laborers in every community, whose 
best efforts will hardly provide for the animal wants of themselves 
and their families. These wants are the most clamorous, and must 
always be first supplied. With a few exceptions, not enough to 
etlect the rule, those who depend wholly upon manual labor for their 
subsistence, become soon in a degree insensible to intellectual en- 
joyment. And if, alter supplying the things necessary to the bod- 
ily comfort of themselves and those dependent upon them, a penny 
be left, they will generally, with the lassitude which their constant 
employment induces, forget to look forward a generation or two for 
an object to expend it upon. But they will lay it out forthwith for 
that which will produce a quicker return of excitement or of happi- 
ness. We believe that in proportion as the human mind is devel- 
oped, it enjoys intellectual exercise and comes to look for its prin- 
cipal happiness in that enjoyment. So also in proportion as the 
mind is rude and uncultivated, it relucts at intellectual exercise, 
and requires stronger allurements to induce an effort. And how 
can one be expected to make the exertions and sacrifices necessary 
to educate a family, who is himself utterly incapable of appreciat- 
ing an education? Moreover, we believe that this subject—the 
legal provision for the education of all children and youth—has a 
most important bearing upon the interests and prospects of this 
country; and we would fain press it upon the attention of those 
who rule over us. The statistics of all nations show that the 
more ignorant and degraded any particular class are, whether 
they happen to be mechanics, nianufacturers, or agriculturists; 
the faster they multiply, if the means of subsistence are possi- 
bly within their reach; and consequently the more dangerous they 
become to the peace of the state. It behoves rulers, therefore, 
and especially rulers in a free government like our own, to look to 
it betimes that no class be allowed to remain uninstructed. For if 
but a small part only of one generation be suffered to become men 
in physical strength, without something like a corresponding de- 
velopement of their minds and hearts; there is a noxious weed root- 
ed in the vineyard of the republic, which will grow and spread in 
every dircction till it cannot be eradicated. 

But it is perhaps more than time to return from this digression and 
give an account of the remaining pamphlet numbered 15, and the 
last on the long list at the head of this article. These ‘ practical 
observations’ of Mr. Brougham were first published in the Edinburgh 
Review. They were afterwards revised and enlarged by their au- 
thor, and printed in a separate pamphlet. ‘Twenty editions have 
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been circulated in England, and it is now reprinted here. We shall 
be disappointed if our public do not quickly take up one edition. 
It is—as we should expect from its distinguished and philanthropic 
author—full of the most judicious and practical remarks upon pop- 
ular education in England. Many of the suggestions, however, 
are equally applicable to the condition of this country; and we hope 
that those interested in the subject will make all possible despatch 
to possess themselves of the ‘ Observations,’ and profit by the wis- 
dom, which they are calculated to impart. 

Having thus taken a brief, and we are sensible a very imperfect 
view of the general subject brought before us in this great collec- 
tion of pamphlets and documents, and having noticed the topics to 
which many of them are devoted, it remains for us to dwell for 
a moment upon that branch of the subject to which they all seem 
to tend, and to which several of them particularly and exclusively 
relate,—the establishment of an institution for the education of 
teachers. This seems to us to be the great desideratum in our 
system of popular education; and to this object public attention 
should be first turned as a preliminary step to other improvements. 
Upon the necessity of more skilful and scientific instructers for the 
great mass of the people throughout the country, and the impor- 
tant consequences that would result from such a class of men or- 
ganised into a distinct profession, we offer the following remarks 
from a late number of the United States Literary Gazette, one of 
the pamphlets now before us. 


‘ A more energetic system of public instruction, and as a branch of 
such a system, more skilful teachers have long been needed ; and, 
moreover, the whole community are beginning to be sensible of it. 
It has become a public want ; and unless the ordinary laws of nature 
are suspended or reversed in this case, the supply will in due time be 
forthcoming by some means and from some quarter. In order to give 
the public more skilful teachers, the science of education must be made 
the ground of a more distinct profession. And why should it not be 
so? While the number of inhabitants in the United States is doubling 
once in twenty-five years, and especially while so small a part of this 
vast increase is by iinmigration, a large proportion of the whole pop- 
ulation must be of that age, when the chief concern in regard to them 
should be to prepare them for the successful discharge of their duties 
as membkers of a civilised society and as citizens of a free government. 
We cannot speak with confidence in regard to the southern and west- 
ern sections of our country ; but in New England and in some of the 
Middle States, it is a moderate estimate, and probably much below 
the truth, to state that four persons are on an average employed in 
the instruction of youth to one in preaching the gospel, and tliat ex- 
clusive of all domestic and private instruction. The number of pub- 
lic teachers, therefore, male and female, employed, on an average will 
probably be found nearly equal to that of all the other professions. 
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When we estimate in this connexion the influence of early education 
upon: the future character, it seems to us that the view of the subject 
must arrest the attention not only of those who would promote our 
greatest moral and intellectual improvement, but of those whose duty 
it is to provide for the permanence and stability of our political insti- 
tutions. 

It may be new to some of our readers to hear the subject of ed- 
ucation spoken of as a science. And we must confess that we apply 
the term to it, rather in consideration of what it should be, than of 
what it really is, or is understood to be even by some who have paid 
most attention to it. But is it incredible, or even improbable, that a 
new science may yet be disclosed? The searching spirit which has 
gone forth, has developed within a few years several new sciences, 
which before were almost unknown ; or were made up of a few scat- 
tered facts, and those not systematically arranged or reduced to any 
general principles. Among these we might name chemistry, geology, 
and political economy. These are all sciences which are found to 
have important bearings upon the interests of society, and all sciences 
which now engross a liberal share of the public attention. And even 
these may be again subdivided, and others spring out of them, which do 
not now exist even in the imagination of men. 

So we believe ii will be with education as a branch of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy. There is a whole science wrapped up in that 
mysterious little thing, the infant mind, which has never been devel- 
oped ;—a science, too, which will have a stronger influence upon the 
condition and prospects of men than any other. We say stronger, be- 
cause it relates to that part of ourselves, which is susceptible of the 
highest, perhaps of indefinite improvement, at a period in our lives 
when every bias is soonest and most permanently felt ; and because 
it has for its object to call forth in their natural order, and put in 
healthy and vigorous action, all those intellectual powers, that consti- 
tute the very instruments with which we must proceed to accomplish 
whatever is within the reach of man. 

Moral philosophy has been studied, reduced to principles, and in- 
culcated in all systems of public instruction ; but it only teaches men 
their duty and the reasons of it. We have a moral nature and moral 
feelings, which are susceptible of influence, developement, and direc- 
tion, by a series of means, before we can reason upon them ourselves. 
This is the field for the moral philosophy of education. It opens al- 
most with our existence, and extends through all the stages of child- 
hood and youth, till our intellectual faculties are so far developed as 
to enable us to excite, suppress, and control our feelings and regulate 
our actions with reference to distant motives. ‘Then we may begin 
to study moral philosophy ; before that time, we must act from mo- 
tives, placed before us by those who control our education, without 
being able to comprehend the ultimate tendency or the reason of our 
actions. And his moral education is most perfect, whose feelings and 
habits are so formed, that he needs not to change them, when his 
reason comes to decide upon their fitness with reference to his being’s 
end and aim, The skill of the instructer, therefore, in this depart- 
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ment of education, consists in comprehending the temperament and dis- 
position of his pupil, and in addressing those motives only to him, which 
will induce such actions as he approves, and lead to the formation of 
such habits as he wishes to establish. If this view of the subject be cor- 
rect, we think it must occur to every one, that there are several stages 
in the developement of our moral nature, and the formation of our 
moral character, which have never been subjected to a sufficiently mi- 
nute and strict analysis. Genera! principles in the moral education of 
youth must be established like all other general principles, by a reg- 
ular process of induction. And in order to this, a great variety of 
particular cases must occur, and a great many discriminating observa- 
tions must be made; or in other words, we must have at hand large 
experience either of our own, or of those upon whose observations we 
may safely rely. With sufficient materials for philosophy, or the facts 
of the case, we know not why we may not establish general princi- 
ples upon this subject as well as upon any other of a similar nature. 
And when they are so established they must be of incalculable utility 
to those of slight experience in the management and government of 
youth; and such there must always be, while men attain only to 
three score and ten. 

Metaphysicians have analysed the human mind often enough, and, 
perhaps, minutely enough ; but it has been the mind in a state of 
maturity. This class of philosophers always open their subject, and 
vindicate its claims to extraordinary dignity, by saying that the mate- 
rials to be analysed, and the instruments to be employed upon them, 
are all within themselves. So indeed they are. And for that very 
reason they describe only those faculties and those operations, of 
which no one can be conscious, whose mind is not yet in the same 
advanced stage of developement. But there is a series of years, and 
important years, in our education, of the intellectual operations pecu- 
liar to which, we can in manhood have no recollection, and of which 
we can form no adequate conceptions by reference to the operations 
of a mature mind under similar circumstances. Neither can child- 
ren, at the early age of which we speak, describe the operations of 
their own minds so as to throw much light upon the subject. What- 
ever we learn, therefore, of their intellectual habits we must learn by 
means very different from those we employ afterwards, when their 
minds can take cognisance of their own operations and describe them 
intelligibly to others. Here then, although the instruments of obser- 
vation, to use the language of metaphysicians, are within the philoso- 
pher, the subject upon which they are to be employed, or the materials 
to be analysed, are not. And this important circumstance constitutes 
a difference between the subject of metaphysics as it has usually 
been understood and defined, and the new branch of it, which, we 
contend, is about to be developed. We suppose nature proceeds by 
uniform laws in the developement of the mind as well as in every thing 
else. What then are these laws, and how shall we trace them ? 
These seem to our mind to be questions of the deepest interest to 
mankind, although they are not very easily answered. The analogy 
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between the processes carried on in the infant and a mature mind, as 
we have before intimated, is not so close as to afford us much assistance. 
And the child itself cannot give us much aid, because it cannot com- 
prehend our purposes in subjecting it to an examination; and if it 
could, it has not yet any language for expressing to us its intellectual 
states or processes. Though the infant mind is ever active in itself, 
it is passive in regard to our object. Although it is constantly mani- 
festing new phenomena, it cannot direct or aid us in the observation or 
classification of them; so as to form a general or uniform law, by 
which we might predict what phenomena would follow given circum- 
stances. Weare upon a level far above it, and must look down upon 
its shadowy, complicated, and varying operations, as we look down 
upon a map, whose shades and lines are almost too minute to be traced 
by our blunted sight. We must observe and arrange by our own 
ingenuity the circumstances which excite it, and trace its operations 
or rather the results of its operations when it is excited ; somewhat as 
we observe phenomena and trace laws in chemistry, by noticing the 
results of given combinations of elements, when we cannot see the 
operation going on or comprehend the mode of it. 

We hold, and have held for many years, undoubting belief that the 
science of education is capable of being reduced, like other sciences, 
to general principles. By a particular induction, or a long series of «is- 
criminating observations, the infant mind may be so far analysed or its 
phenomena classed, as to enable us not only to define accurately its 
several powers with their mutual connexions and dependencies, but 
to fix with precision the natural order of their developement, and to 
adapt to them such exercises as will develope them most successtully. 
It might perhaps seem presumption to call in question the axioms of 
the science ; and it certainly would not be easy to point out in a 
few words the false principles which lie at the foundation of our sys- 
tems of instruction. Moreover we should not lightly undertake to 
calculate the perplexity, and time, and perversion of talents they cost 
the young,—the waste of money they cost parents and the public,— 
and the waste of patient and laborious effort they cost instructers. 
We shall name only two false principles, which seem to us to lie at 
the root of the matter, believing that if they could be reformed the 
whole subject would assume a new aspect. 

1. Education is understood to consist in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. This we infer from the pompous catalogues of books and 
subjects, which are arrayed and set forth as constituling the course of 
every petty school in the land. They are subjects, oftentimes, for 
which the youthful mind is not at all prepared, and by which of 
course it must be baffled and discouraged. When a subject is pre- 
sented to a pupil, which requires the exercise of an intellectual facul- 
ty not yet developed, he must be as much confused as a blind man 
would be, if called upon to criticise colors. Education, we believe, 
at least elementary education, does not consist in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but, as its etymology implies, in the developement of the 
mind. And subjects should be selected and arranged with reference to 
this object, the acquisition of knowledge being only incidental. 
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2. When the subjects are selected, perhaps judiciously, they are 
presented in a form, which neither affords a salutary discipline to the 
mind, nor facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. They are all too 
abstract, or are generalisations of facts which are themselves unknown 
to the pupil. Particularly, the whole courses of the physical and ex- 
act sciences, to use a common but expressive phrase, come precisely 
the wrong end foremost ;—first the general principle, then the partic- 
ular instances illustrating it. Lord Bacon has taught us that this is 
not the method by which the human mind takes in knowledge, and it 
is time we had attended to his instructions. Upon all new subjects of 
which we have no knowledge or experience, we must, first, have the 
particular cases, instances, or facts, abstracting the qualities or points of 
resemblance common to them all; then a description of those quali- 
ties or points of resemblance, which constitutes a general principle. 
We have no room to enlarge upon these topics, but believe they will 
be found to reach the evils and defects, which have been so long and 
so severely felt. For if the purpose of early education be the de- 
velopement and discipline of the mind ; then all subjects must be se- 
lected and arranged with reference to this purpose. And if Lord Ba- 
con’s philosophy is sound ; then the subjects so selected and arranged 
must be put in that form, in which alone the mind can successfully en- 
counter them.’ 
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The renovating influence, which a class of judicious teachers, 
well skilled in their profession, would have upon our systems of 
instruction, especially upon the free schools, and consequently 
upon the whole community; and the necessity of some direct pre- 
paration for their employment, as the only practicable means by 
which their character may be elevated and their influence made 
the greatest and the best, are thus stated by Mr. Carter in his 
‘Essays upon popular Education,’ just republished in this city. 


‘ The character of the schools, and of course their political, moral, 
and religious influence upon the community, depend almost solely upon 
the character of the teachers. Their influence is strong or weak, just 
in proportion as the instructers are skilful or ignorant—energetic or 
feeble: it is in this direction or that direction, just as they are imbued 
with one or another principle. So that whatever is done to elevate 
the character of the teachers, elevates at the same time, and in the 
same degree, the character of the schools which they teach, and en- 
larges and strengthens their influence upon the community. And 
whatever is done or suffered to lower the character of teachers, must 
sink, atthe same time and in the same degree, the character of the 
schools, and destroy or prevent their influence upon society. I am 
aware that many other considerations must be taken into account in 
organising a perfect and an energetic system of public instruction. 
* * * * But all of them, though important, are subsequent in 
their nature to the preparation of teachers. And none can be attempt- 
ed with a reasonable expectation of accomplishing them to the greatest 
advantage, till good teachers are provided and ready for the work. 
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* * * * It would be beginning wrong, to build houses, and tell 
your young and inexperiénced instructers to teach this or teach that 
subject, however desirable a knowledge of such subjects might be, 
while it is obvious that they cannot know how, properly, to teach 
any subject. The science of teaching, for it must be made a science, 
is first in the order of nature. And it is to this point that attention 
must first be applied, in order to effect any essential improvement.’ 

‘ And here Jet me remark upon a distinction in the qualifications of 
teachers, which has never been practically made ; though it seems as- 
tonishing that it has so long escaped notice, I allude to the distinc- 
tion between the possession of knowledge and the ability to communi- 
cate itto otber minds. When we are looking fora teacher, we inquire 
how much he knows, not how much he can communicate; as if the 
latter were of no consequence. Now it seems to me that parents and 
children, to say the least, are quite as much interested in the latter 
qualification of their instructer, as in the former. Though a teacher 
cannot communicate more knowledge than he possesses ; yet he may 
possess much and still be able to impart but little. And the know- 
ledge of Sir Isaac Newton would be of but trifling use to a school, 
while it was locked up safely in the head of a country school- 
master. So far as the object of a school or of instruction, therefore, is 
the acquisition of knowledge, novel as the opinion may seem, it does 
appear to me, that both parents and pupils are quite as much interested 
in the part of their teacher’s knowledge which they will be likely to 
get, as the part which they certainly cannot get.’ 

‘One great object which it is so desirable on every account to at- 
tain, is, to establish a language of communication between the in- 
structer and his pupil, and enable the former to open his head and his 
heart, and infuse into the other some of the thoughts and feelings, 
which lie hid there. Instructers and pupils do not understand each 
other. They do not speak the same language. They may use the 
same words; but this can hardly be called the same language, 
while they attach to them such very different meanings. We must 
either by some magic or supernatural power, bring children at once to 
comprehend all our abstract and difficult terms ; or our teachers must 
unlearn themselves, and come down to the comprehension of chil- 
dren. One of these alternatives is only difficult, while the other is 
impossible. The direct preparation of instructers for the profession 
of teaching must surmount this difficulty ; and I know of no other 
way in which it can be surmounted. When instructers understand 
their profession ; that is, when they understand the philosophy of 
the infant mind, what powers are earliest developed and what studies 
are best adapted to their developement ; then it will be time to lay 
out and subdivide their work into an energetic system of public in- 
struction. ‘Till this first step towards a reform, which is preliminary 
in iis very nature, be taken, every other measure must be taken in 
the dark. Houses and funds and books are all important, but they 
are only the means of enabling the mind of the teacher to act upon 
the minds of his pupils. And they must inevitably fail of their 
greatest effect, till you have prepared the mind of the teacher to act 
upon that of the pupil to the greatest advantage.’ 
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Towards the close of the same pamphlet from which we have 
taken our last extract, after giving an outline* of the principal 
features of an institution for the education of teachers, the author 
briefly states some of the peculiar advantages to the public, which 
he expects to flow from such an establishment. 


‘ These are general advantages of a good class of teachers. I am now 
to speak of the peculiar advantages of the proposed institution to produce 
them. The library collected with reference to the object of the in- 
stitution would contain when complete, all the facts in the science of 
education scattered along in the history of the world. Facts are the 
materials of philosophy. And we cannot philosophise safely until we 
have an extensive stock before us. Our library will be a peculiarly 
appropriate place not only to collect those phenomena relating to the 
subject, which have already been observed, but also to receive the 
records of those which will be daily passing before oureyes. Books 
connected with and collateral to the subject of education, will.be as 
important to our purpose as those professedly written upon it. And 
frequently they will be found to be much more so. Because the former 
contain facts and phenomena, while the latter have only an author's 
reasonings upon them. And most authors who have written upon ed- 
ucation have reasoned very well, but from very limited and imperfect 
inductions. So that their conclusions, though oftentimes extremely 
plausible and even correct, as far as they had the necessary means of 
making them correct, are liable to fail totally, when reduced to prac- 
tice under circumstances a little different. We want more experience 
before we begin to reason at large and draw sweeping conclusions on 
the subject. And our library would be chiefly valuable as containing 
that experience, accurately and authentically recorded. 

These with the other facts and phenomena, which might be observed 
and collected, would afford the sweans of philosophising with some 
safety and confidence. But the conclusions of the ancients on the sub- 
ject, though received and repeated by every body and forever, are not 
binding and, beyond question, till we have certain knowledge that the 
facts, from which they reasoned, are all which can affect the princi- 
ples which they deduce from them. And to believe, that the experi- 
ence of two thousand years, embracing the present age, which is so 
full of phenomena of all kinds, has not added something to our means 
of a copious and safe induction upon principles of education, requires 
a stretch of credulity, with which my mind is not gifted. 1 believe it 


* It is a circumstance on which we may congratulate every enlightened friend 
to the improvement of education that Mr. Carter, the author of the pamphlet 
above alluded to, is now engaged in establishing a seminary for the instruction of 
teachers. The state of Massachusetts ought, as has often been remarked, to 
take the lead in such an enterprise ; and none who are acquainted with the ex- 
perience and ability of Mr. Carter, his long-continued attention to this subject, 
and his familiarity with all its requisite details, can entertain a doubt of his com- 
peteacy to the undertaking in which he has embarked. Of thesuccess of the 
proposed seminary we may augur well from the extensive and favorable expres- 
sion of public sentiment on this topic, and from the attention which it has already 
received from the legislatures of this and of other states. 
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would be safer as a general principle to assume that they teach us what 
to avoid rather than what to imitate.’ 

‘But when we have collected the means of pbilosophising which 
books can afford, and added to them the living means which will be 
constantly exhibited in the school, which is to form a part of the insti- 
tution, we are then to lay all these means before professors of distin- 
guished talents and discriminating minds, whg are able and willing to 
observe as wellas reason. Then the public attention should be turned 
towards those professors in good earnest, and they should see and feel 
that something is expected from, them, and there is a moral certainty 
that the expeciation will be gratified. When the public attention ts 
turned towards any subject, all the ardent and discriminating minds 
act in concert. And like the rays of the sun converged to a point by 
a lens, they act with an intensity which must produce an effect.’ 

* It would be one of the peculiar advantages of the proposed institu- 
tion, that it would elevate the character of teachers generally. It 
would concentrate and give energy and direction to exertions and in- 
quiries, which are now comparatively wasted for want of such direc- 
tion. We cannot foresee, precisely, what effect would be produced 
upon our systems of education and our principles of instruction, by 
subjecting them to such an ordeal. To foretel all the improvements 
that would be made, would be to make them, and supersede the ne- 
cessity of an institution for the purpose. ‘Though the necessity would 
still remain for an institution to propagate them among the people. But 
if our principles of education, and particularly our principles of gov- 
ernment and instruction are not already perfect, we may confidently 
expect improvements, though we may not know, precisely, in what 
they will consist.’ 

‘Many knew twenty years ago that steam was expansive. But 
who foresaw the degree to which its expansion could be raised, and 
the purposes to which it could be applied? Public attention was 
turned to the subject in earnest, and we now see vessels moving in 
every direction by its power. It was known long since that light 
wood would float, and water rua down hill. But who foresaw, twenty 
years ago, the present state of our internal improvement by means of 
canals? Public attention and powerful minds were directed to the 
subject, and we now see boats ascending our mountains and traversing 
our continent in every direction. ‘Those who were before almost our 
antipodes are now, by the facilities of communication, made our neigh- 
bors. The most intrepid prophet would hardly have dared, even ten 
years ago, to predict the present state of our manufactories. This 
has all been done, because it could be done; and many minds were 
directed to the subject and resolved, that ¢ should be done. All these 
are in many respects analogous cases, and go to show, that we do not 
always know how near to us great improvements are. And that it is 
only necessary to direct the public attention to a subject to ensure 
some Improvements and inventions in it.’ 
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COL. AMOROS’ GYMNASTIC SCHOOL, PARIS. 


Tue French Government having resolved to encourage the institution of M. 
Amoros, professor of gymnastics at Paris, the minister of the interior appointed 
five commissioners to examine in all their parts the gymnastic exercises, and to 
report thereon in detail. M.Amoros first gave the committee an idea of what he 
calls elementary exercises, which consist m chanting different pieces, the rythm 
of each of which corresponds with the various movements of the legs, arms, and 
body, which the pupils execute on the spot. A metronome regulates these move- 
ments. The pupil thus learns to measure time and space, to regulate with preci- 
sion the common step, the accelerated step, and the leaps of the gymnastic 
course. These exercises impress upon their different movements a rythm which 
befits them ; they give greater developement to the voice, and more force to the 
lungs: they er the joints more supple, prepare the pupils for fatigue, and 
dispose them to exercise in the open air, The committee were too enlightened 
not to appreciate the advantages of chaunting in connexion with gymnastic exer- 
cises. ‘To accustom the pupils to preserve their equilibrium, so necessary in cer- 
tain cases of danger, M. Amoros made three of the pupils take a ball of 6 pounds, 
and hold it sometimes with the left hand, sometimes with the right, the superior 
extremity horizontally extended, and advanced in front. The same exercise 
was repeated with the inferior extremities, the ball being supported alternately 
by each foot. To sustain the effort, maintain the station, to keep all the move- 
able points of the body in a fixed position, to subject the extremities to the tarsus, 
and make the different points of the latter a solid pivot, which maintains the effort 
and re-establishes the centre of gravity, are the principal muscular actions which 
this exercise requires. 

The pupils in the court and stadium then applied the theoretical principles 
which they had just learned, and here the committee witnessed the utility of the 
gymnastic method. They saw with what precision all the various exercises were 
performed, as well those that required great rapidity of motion, as those that 
depend on firmness and strength. Many among them obtained 350, 440 and 550 
degrees of the dynamometer ; for it is by this instrument that M. Amoros calculates 
the progressive developement of their muscular powers. 

We have seen feeble and timid men acquire ina short time by gymnastic exer- 
cises very considerable strength and boldness, and their moral energy rise in pro- 
portion to the increase of their physical strength. From the stadium, the pupils 
proceeded to the inclosure where the machines were erected, and where they 
performed the exercises of running over inclined planes; clearing barriers, climbing 
masts, walking upon unstable beams, mounting ladders 36 feet high and slipping 
down, ascending heights by means of ropes and poles, and by men so suspended 
as to serve as ladders, and descending again with the greatest facility. 

The commissioners, surprised at the strength, suppleness, agility, and address of 
the pupils, testified their satisfaction and acknowledged the utility of the exercises. 
These were terminated by their vaulting over wooden horses, and also over living 
ones, and by the conquerors receiving the prizes due to their superior skill. 

The design of this institution is not merely to regulate and perfect the phys- 
ical powers of His pupils, but to teach and dispose them to lend assistance to the 
weak, and to aid their fellow creatures when in danger. Those who first witness 
these exercises are in constant fear for the safety of the pupils; but their ele- 
mentary lessons accustom them gradually to measure their force and skill: they 
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are able by proceeding from simple to compound exercises to acquire solid in- 
struction. If accidents occur, they arise evidently from disobedience, presump- 
tion, or forgetfulness of principles so well explained and applied in the establish- 
ment, London Scientsfic Gazette. 


LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


A quarterly general meeting of this laudable Society was recently held to 
receive the ‘Tenth Quarterly report. Dr. Birbeck, the President, was in the 
chair; and the members who attended nearly filled the large theatre of the 
institution. The Report began by expressing the satisfaction felt by the Com- 
mittee at the manner in which similar institutions had™ been established and were 
now flourishing in various parts of the kingdom. It then described what had been 
done for the London Mechanics? Institution since the last quarterly meeting. The 
receipts were L506--the expense L525, a portion of which, upwards of L100, 
was paid for gas-fittings, and other similar charges, not incurred above once 
in twenty years. The funds arose chiefly from the members’ subscriptions, 
LAi1 having been collected from this source. Upwards of L30 was received for 
transferable tickets, and L9 for the use of the theatre by various other societies. 
The expenses, independent of the sums already mentioned, were chiefly pay- 
metits to lecturers and teachers, the rent and taxes of the premises, interest of 
money borrowed for building the theatre, stationary, officers’ salaries, &c. The 
library now consists of 2500 volumes, and the number of members who read is ra- 
pidly on the increase, Since the last quarter day 574 members have been added 
and 397 have ceased to belong to the society, making an increase on the quarter 
of 177, the whole number of members being now 1772. The lectures delivered 
were on geography, mechanics, geology, electricity, and astronomy. ‘The 
schools have been opened, and assiduously frequented for writing, French, 
architectural and mathematical drawings, and arithmetic. ‘The latter classes 
have been so much followed that it is now proposed to have a second school of 
the same description. There is also to be formed an excellent school of mutual 
instruction in the Mechanics ; or a sort of secondary lecture, after the lectures on 
this subject shall have been delivered. The Report was unanimously received.-- 
Thanks were voted to the several lecturers, and to the Chairman, with great ap- 
plause, for the interest they bad taken in the welfare of the Institution. 

English Newspaper. 


EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA, 


The month of August is the time at which the vacations of the different sem- 
inaries, colleges and schools, throughout this province, usually take place ; and 
these vacations are generally preceded by a public examination of the scholars, 
and a distribution of prizes to those who have been distinguished by their profi- 
ciency and good conduct during the year. 

The increasing interest taken in these examinations, by all classes of the people, 
is a proof of the zeal in favor of the education which now pervades the whole prov- 
ince. At Quebec, Montreal, Nicolet and St. Hyacinthe, the spacious halls of those- 
public institutions, were literally crowded with spectators; and at many of the 
country schools where examinations were bad, the same pleasing circumstance 
occurred. Everywhere the students and Scholars showed the greatest aptitude 
for learning, and in many instances gave proof of astonishing proficiency. 

Little or nothing has been done by public authority in favor of the education of 
the people since the conquest; or what has been done has been in a way which 
had «# tendency to alarm the inhabitants of the country, mostly Roman Catholics, 
in respect to their religion, to which they are so sincerely attached. The college 
and revenues of the Jesuits originally destined for the education of the youth of 
the country, have long ceased to be applied to that object, and the public moneys 
granted for schools have been applied under the unfavorable circumstances men- 
tioned above. In addition to the Seminary of Quebec and the College of Mon- 
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treal, for which the country is chiefly indebted to the Ecclesiastical Corporations 
of the Quebec Seminary and of Saint Sulpice at Montreal, the late Cuathelic 
Bishop established, chiefly out of his own tunds, the College of Nicolet, and Mr. 
Girouard, Curate of St. Hyacinthe, established that of St. Hyacinthe, both of 
which are now in a very flourishing condition. The four may contain about 
800 or 1000 students, many of whom go through the usual courses in the French, 
English, Latin and Greek languages, mathematics, rhetoric, and natural philos- 
ophy. ‘There are besides in the Country parishes 24 schools ip the District of 
Montreal, 17 in the District of Quebec, and 7 in the District of Three Rivers, 
many of which are well conducted and numerously attended : in some parishes, 
however, the schools are occasionally ill attended, or altogether closed from the 
want of means, or a deficiency of suitable masters. In the District of Montreal, 
there are eight country boarding houses for young girls, kept by the sisters of 
the congregation, who devote themselves altogether to female education, and five 
in the District of Quebec. 

In all these colleges and schools, Catholic religious instruction forms a part of 
the usual course of education. The funds for their establishment have generally 
_ been derived from charitable donations ; and they are supported partly from the 
same sources, but principally from the contributions paid by the scholars and 
boarders, which are, however, very moderate. 

The English language is tvught in all the colleges and principal schools ; and 
the progress of the pupils in this respect, in some country parishes where English 
is hardly spoken, is astonishing. ‘The people are thus doing, voluntarily and zeal- 
ously, from a sense of the utility of possessing that language, what no measures 
of a compulsory tendency could ever have induced them to do. It is even said 
that an extensive establishinent of education is about to be commenced at Cham- 
bly, where there are to be employed several able teachers of both the English and 
French languages, with a view of affording the benefit of an education in French 
to the inhabitants of the adjoining States, and in Engiish to the Canadians. 

In the foregoing enumeration of colleges, schools, &c. neither those uf the towns 
of Quebec, Montreal, nor Three Rivers, more specially destined for the education 
of the children in the towns, are included. There are besides seven or eight 
schools of the Royal institution in the country parts chiefly inhabited by Catho- 
lics, and thirty-eight in otLer parts of the province of a more mixed population. 

Quebec Gazette. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AMONG THE HOTTENTOTS! 


At all the institutions are found Sunday Schools both for adults and children, in 
active operation, and zealously supported by the people themselves, as well as 
by almost every individual resident at the station, whose assistance could be made 
useful as teachers. Many of the latter class were selected from among the Hot- 
tentots ; and when it is considered, that not less than six hundred adults and 
from three to four hundred children are regularly receiving mstruction, and learn- 
ing to read the scriptures in the schools-—and that the greatest number of the 
children are also taught on week days, to read and write English--it is impossible 
for a moment to doubt the utility of the institutions, or to deny that the work 
of improvement is going forward. The progress of persons advanced in years, 
who have but one day in seven, to learn, cannot be otherwise than slow; and 
doubtless, much remains to be done; but while the effect of these schools on the 
morals of the Hottentots is already very apparent, in their better observance of 
the Lord's day, and the useful appropriation of that portion of time, which before 
was too often spent in idleness, the very general desire of instruction thus evinced 
both for themselves and their children, affords a gratifying proof of the influence of 
Christian principles on their minds ; and cannot fail, at no distant period, to pro- 
duce a striking and important change in the character and habits of the people.-- 
In the day schools, we had much satisfaction in seeing the British system intro- 
duced. The progress which the children had made in English, considering the 
short time since it had been introduced into the schools, appeared very credit - 
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able to the teachers ; while the facility with which they learn, and the readiness of 
their replies to questions put to them on scripture history, afford a satisfactory 
refutation of the charge of intellectual incapacity, which some have unguardedly 
thrown out against the Hottentots in general. Mission. Herald. 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 


Extract of a letter from a ais member of the Franklin Institute, now in 
exico, 

In the city of Puebla de los Angeles, on the route from Vera Cruz to this place, 
there is a society formed, fur the dissemination of education to all classes of the 
community. The short stay I made in that city, did not permit me to obtain a 
full knowledge of the principles upon which it is formed; but I was told that it 
supported an elementary school, (de primeras letras) in which, about 500 boys 
are gratuitously taught reading, writing, &c and connected with this, is a drawing 
school, in like manner gratuitous; in which, about one hundred pupils are instruct- 
ed. From the drawings which | saw, I was satisfied that some of them had made 
great progress. I was informed, that the scholars remain as long as they please 
in the school. No false pride prevents the rich (who are members of the society ) 
from sending their sons to this school, to be instructed with the poor. It is grati- 
fying to add, that notwithstanding all the abuse lavished upon the catholic clergy, 
as inimical to the diffusion of education, this society has been in a great measure 
supported by the liberal zeal of the Bishop, and of another respectable prelate, 
who is at present in his 80th year, and whose whole life has been devoted to the 
extension of learning, and to the diffusion of the principles of equ»! rights in all 
men. The society appears to include many objects, which, with us, would be 
divided between many. ‘To promote the public good, by educating the pour : to 
encourage the fine arts; and to extend support to the useful arts, are, however, 
its principal objects. 


VIEW OF COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We present below a summary view of the number of graduates at sixteen of our 
Colleges, in different years. Although our list embraces less than halt of the Col- 


leges in our land, the number of graduates which they annually send forth is pro- 
bably about two thirds of the whole. On this supposition, the young men who 
complete a course of public education in the United States, may be «tated at 
about 750 annually. And as the number of graduates is to the whole number of 
students as one to five nearly, the latter may be estimated at not far from 3750. 
Grad. in Grad. in Grad.in Grad in 
Colleges. 1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 
Waterville College, 3 3 3 7 
Bowdoin College, 31 13 37 31 
Dartmouth College, 34 28 26 37 
Vermont University, 9 13 13 
Middlebury College, 24 16 19 
Williams College, ‘18 19 24 
Amherst College, 17 23 32 
Harvard College, 67 58 53 
Brown University, 41 48 27 
Yale College, 68 68 100 
Union College, 79 62 71 
Hamilton College 17 23 
Columbia College 22 21 
Princeton College 47 38 
Dickinson College 24 19 14 
University of Penn. 14 14 8 
488 488 517 
N.Y. Observer. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Denomination. ; Location. 
Congregational Church of New England, . . at Andover, Mass. 
ane = do. . - Bangor, Me. 
Baptist Church, . beige “einer Newton, near Boston. 
' ak eee ae ae Hamilton, N. Y. 
ey “Gari . Washington City, D. C. 
Presbyterian Church, . Princeton, N, J. 
o. do. : at Hampden Sydney College. 
do. do . ° . Maryville, Tenn. 
do. do. ‘ ‘ ° Auburn, N. Y. 
do. do . , ° . Western Seminary at ——. 
Episcopal Church, New-York. 
0. do. ° . a Alexandria, D. C, 
do. Go.* « - Ohio. 
Roman Catholic, . Rete serena Georgetown, D. C. 
do. do. é Emmettsburg, Md. 
Dutch Reformed, . ° Brunswick, N. J. 
Moravian, . é . . Nazareth, Pa. 
German Reformed, ” Carlisle, Penn. 
Evangelical Lutheran, Hartwick, N Y. 
do. do. ‘ > - Gettysburg, Penn. 
Evan. Lutheran Intelligencer. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL, CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


At a meeting of the Board of Public Schools, held yesterday in the College Hall, 
a resolution was adopted appointing a committee on the subject of erecting a 
Central school for the education of Tutors and Monitors, and as a place of pro- 
motion, from the general public schools of such of the pupils as should be found 
peculiarly deserving of distinction. No arrangement would seem to be better 
calculated to infuse into the present monitorial system of instruction in this city, 


that increased ardour and emulation, which are so essential to its success. 


GENEVA COLLEGE, ONTARIO COUNTY, NEW-YORK. 

This recent institution went into operation as a College in September, 1825, 
having been raised to the rank of a College from ‘The Geneva Academy,’ by 
charter conditionally granted by the Regents of University in April, 1822, and 
confirmed in February, 1825, when the required conditions were complied with 
by the trustees of the Academy. It is situated in the flourishing village of Ge- 
neva, county of Ontario, New-York, 192 miles west of Albany; and is built upon 
the high bank ef Seneca Lake, overlooking for many miles the counties of Sene- 
ca Tompkins towards the east. The present edifice is built of graywacke 
stone, plain, but very substantial. It contains 26 rooms for students, besides a 
large room for a chapel, and a small one for a library. All the rooms are with- 
out fireplaces, but furnished with stoves, which are not only a greater safeguard 
against fire, but greatly diminish the expense for fuel. 

The charges per annum made by the College against each student for tuition, 
rent, servants’ hire, &c. amount to 45 dollars. 

The present officers of the college, 


Rev. Jasper Adams, A. M. President, and Professor of Belles Lettres, Rhetoric 


and Lo . 

Rev D. McDonald, D. D. Professor of Languages, 

Mr. Horace Webster, A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 

Rev. John 8. Stone, A. B. Tutor. 

The Annual Commencement is ou the Ist Wednesday in August, succeeded by 
a vacation of five weeks. Two weeks vacation will be given at Christmas and 
New-Year, and three weeks in April ; making ten weeks in the year. 
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A conspicuous feature in Geneva College is the introduction of an English 
course of study, in which the student may pursue all thet is studied at colleges in 
general, without the dead languages. The classical department is not infringed 
upon by the introduction of this English department; but both are made to exist 
in the college at the same time. The common honors of a college are reserved 
for such young gentlemen, as pass their examinations in the classical department, 
whilst an English diploma will be granted to such as shall be able to pass an ex- 
amination in all the other studies of college, omitting the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. The student who wishes to receive only an English education, enters 
either the Jast term of the Freshman Class that he may study fractions and the 
roots; or the first term of the Sophomore year that he may commence with 
that class under the Professor of Mathematics. Three years will be necessary 
to carry him through the English course, if he also studies French, which is in- 
tended to be comprehended under this head. The following subjects are embraced 
under the head of English studies, a term adopted in contradistinction to that of 
the classical course. 

English Grammar, the Roots and Fractions of Arithmetic, large Geography, 
Rhetoric, Moral Philesophy, Evidences of Christianity, Geometry, Algebra, 
Mensuration, Navigation, Surveying, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic 
Sections, Descriptive Geometry (in French or English,) Differential and Integral 
Calculus (in French or English,) Geometrie Analytique, Natural Philosopby, As- 
tronomy, Logic, Metaphysics, Chemistry, with its applications to the Mechanic 
and to Agriculture, Botany, Mineralogy, Political Economy, and General 

aw. 

In the Classical Department, the usual authors, read in other institutions of a 
similar nature, are required to be studied in this college. It is not intended by 
the trustees and faculty of this college to make apy innovation upon the long 
established course of classical studies pursued in colleges and universities of our 
country ; nor to entertain a suspicion that they are not indispensably uecessary toa 
student ambitious of the name of a man of letters. But they think that the pres- 
ent calls of the community, the good of our country in a practical sense, and the 
strong wishes of thousands of individuals demand, that the sons of persons, unable 
or unwilling to afford the time or expense of a full course, should not be deprived of 
an education approximating to the one ordinarily gained at our colleges. They 
see no reason why a young man designed for the farm or a trade should not have 
an opportunity of being well instructed in what will usually meet the eye or the 
practice of a man in this busy agricultural, commercial, and we hope soon to say, 
manufacturing country. Facilities for acquiring this education in its best mode 
are rarely fouod in our academies. Their means are ordinarily too limited to af- 
ford a competent number of instructers ; and their pupils often too numerous, es- 
pecially in the lower classes, to allow the Principal time to devote his attention 
to those higher branches, which in a college are the duties of a Professor. 

With these views in mind, the Trustees of Geneva College, at their first meet- 
ing, now nearly a year since, ordered that there should be perpetually in their 
college, a course of study to be denominated the English course, in which students 
might be taught every thing usually taught in colleges, with the exception of the 
Latin and Greek languages. The experiment is now making, and the result bids 
fair to answer the expectations of the community. 


EDUCATION IN BUENOS AYRES. 


A short time since, an American gentleman, who has been for several years re- 
siding in Buenos Ayres, put into our hands a manuscript, embracing his notes and 
observations on the state of education, morals, religion, &c. in that metropolis.— 
As most of the facts mentioned are of a very recent date, and illustrate the great 
advance of improvement, which has been made in that part of South America 
within a few years, we presume that the following abstract will not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers. Those who would duly estimate this advance, must remem- 
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ber that previous to 1210, when Buenos Ayres was subject to Spain, all access to 
the colony by forciguers was prohibited by the mother country, and even the in- 
habitants of ‘different provinces were not allowed to hold intercourse with each 
other, except under the strictest regulations ; that all books were prohibited ex- 
cept such as had been inspected by the inquisition ; that every possible impediment 
was thrown in the way of education; that many of the schools established by the 
inhabitants were suppressed by order of the government, and that in those which 
were tolerated, all instruction in the liberal sciences was prohibited ; and that pa- 
rents were not allowed to send their children abroad for. their education. 

Since this people threw off the Spanish yoke, a considerable sum, which has 
been regularly increased from year to year, has been annually set apart for the 
general purposes of education. In 1824, the amount appropriated was between 
90 and 100,000; and in 1825, more than 125,000. The whole number of primary 
schools in the province of Buenos Ayres, according to the latest official statement, 
is 105. These contain about 5000 children, two thirds of whom are boys. At 
least 30 of these are free schools, taught on the plan of Lancaster, and the expense 
is defrayed by the government. The others are private schools, and are conduct- 
ed, some on the plan of Lancaster, and the rest in the ordinary way. Noless than 
seven of the schools are taught by foreigners. 

The attention paid by the government to female education is particularly worthy 
of notice, and of commendation. A society of females of the first respectability, 
denominated * The Society of Reneficence,’ was lately established by public au- 
thority, and to it is committed the superintendence and direction of all the public 
schools for females, the house of orphans, and other public institutions intended 
for the benefit of young children and of the female sex. According to the latest 
statements, this Society had under its care six public schools, containing between 
five and six hundred female children. ‘ One of the most interesting scenes,’ says 
our informant, ‘ that | ever witnessed, was the annual distribution of premiums, 
awarded by this society to those of the girls whohad excelled. The ceremony 
took place in a large church, on one of the days celebrated in memory of the 
revolution. The children from the different female schools were assembled and 
seated in rows in the middle of the church. The ladies of the society sat in front, 
and seats were also reserved for the officers of government, among whom was the 
Secretary of State, who was present in the naine of the governor, and distributed 
the rewards, accompanying them with suitable remarks. The spectacie, enliven- 
ed at intervals by music, was viewed by the crowded audience around, with 
deep interest and high gratification,’ 

According to the latest printed statement, which is that of 1824, the University'of 
Buenos Ayres contained 419 students. The studies pursued here, and for which 
there are corresponding professorships, are drawing, French, Latin, ideology, polit- 
ical economy, mathematics and natural philosophy, medicine and law. ‘I was 
lately present,’ says our informant, ‘ when the rewards were distributed to the 
students of the collegiate department of the University. They were assembled 
to the number of about one hundred, with their respective professors, in a large 
hall of the institution. By previous invitation, a number of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the city, members of the National Congress, and of the Provincial 
Legislature, officers of the army, judges, &c. attended. At an hour previously 
agreed on, the Secretary of State entered, and was conducted to a seat provided 
for him, as President on this occasion. Soon after, the several stedents who had 
excelled, on being called, came forward, distinguished by particular badges. The 
Secretary then, in the name of the Governor, presented tvem the various premi- 
ums, consisting chiefly of books procured for the occasion, after which he deliver. 
ed an address to the professors and students, and to the very respectable and 
highly gratified audience assembled on the occasion.’ 

In noticing the seminaries of learning, we must not omit the academy founded 
by the Rev. Mr. Parvin, who was sent several years since to Buenos Ayres, om an 
exploring tour by the American Bourd of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, At 
the opening of his institution, Mr. Parvin had five scholars, and the number has 
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since been increased to 60. They are the children of the most respectable families 
in the city ; and it is worthy of special notice, that although their parents are Cath- 
olics, they are allowed, with scarcely an exception, to read the Bible under the 
instruction of Mr. P. N.Y. Observer, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 


Plan of the Law Department of the Columbian College in the District of Columbia, 


This College was founded by an act of Congress, of the 9th of February, 1821. 
Soon after which, its Classical Department went into operation, and a very |ib- 
eral course of instruction was commenced. Theological, Medical, and Law De- 
partments, have been successively established and organised. The two former, 
as well as the Classical Department have been in operation for some time, with a 
degree of success which has encouraged the Trustees to bring into operation, also, 
the Department of Law. Indeed, no place seems more fit for the establishment 
of a Law College, than the seat of the national government; where students 
from every section of the union may often meet many of their friends ; where the 
brightest orvaments of the bar will be assembled: where the best examples of 
forensic and juridical eloquence will be displayed ; where the most important ques- 
tious arising under the laws and constitutions of the several states, and of the 
United States, and the law of nations, will be debated and decided ; and where, 
by observing the manners and practice of the higpest and most honorable portion 
of the profession, the student will rise above every thing that is low and surdid, 
and fix his aim on all that is noble, and manly, and honorable. But the advan- 

which the city of Washington presents, as a place in which to establish a 
school for instruction in the law, are so important and obvious, that it cannot be 
necessary to enumerate them. 

The lectures are intended to be continued daily, until the course (which will 
consist of nearly 400 lectures,) shall be finished ; with the exception, however, of 
one day perhaps in each week, and of the terms of the Circuit Court of the United 
States, for the County of Washington, D.C. Each lecture will occupy from one 
to two hours ; and the whole course will probably require eighteen months or two 

ears. 
’ In addition to the course upon the usual heads of municipal law, strictly so call- 
ed, (which will be treated as fully and minutely as may be necessary to qualify 
the student for actual practice,) it is intended to Jecture upon the constitution 
and laws of the United States, the admiralty jurisdiction and practice of the 
Courts of the United States, and upon the law of nations. 

An examination of the students will take place on every Saturday, upon the 
subjects which shall have been lectured upon during the preceding week. 

A Moot Court will be holden once a week, for arguing questions of law previ- 
ously propounded for discussion, and for trying fictitious causes. In these Courts 
it is intended that the proceedings shall be regular and formal, as well in mak- 
ing up the record, as in the process and pleadings—so that the student may at the 
same time acquire a ee of the practice, as well as of the theory of the law. 

The students, until a law library for the school shall be otherwise provided, 
will have the use of the libraries of the professors. 


The following is an extract from the laws adopted by the Board of Trustees, 
for the regulation of the Law Department. 


* Be it ordained, by the Columbian College, in the District of Columbia : 

* Ist. That there shall be a full course of law lectures delivered in the city of 
Washington, by the professors of law, once in every period of twelve months, or 
such other period as the said professors shall determine upon, not exceeding two 
years. Which course shall embrace so much of the common and statute law of 
England, as may be considered applicable to this country, the constitution and 
laws of the United States, the laws in force in the District of Columbia, and the 
constitutions and laws of such of the several states, as the professors may find it 
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convenient to lecture upon. The first course to commence at such time as the 
professor shall appoint, and of which they shall give thirty days public notice. | 
2d. Each student, before he can receive a ticket of the professors, for admis- 
sion to the Jaw lectures, shall pay ten dollars to the treasurer of the college, for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of, and increasing, the law library, to be 
expended under the direction of the professors of law, for the sole use of the 
school : shall have bis name entered on the college books, and receive a ticket of 
matriculation, as evidence that he has placed himself under the government of the 
trustees of the college and the law professors. He shall also pay to the said 
professors of law, or secure to their satisfaction, the sum of one hundred dollars, 
for each course of lectures he shall attend. But all who shall have attended two 
full courses of lectures in this school, may attend any future course, gratis. 

‘3d. The students may be admitted at any time ; and if any one enter during 
the progress of a course of lectures, he shall pay only in proportion to the lectures 
of that course, then remaining to be délivered. ; 

‘4th. Each student shall be subject to the rules of discipline which may, from 
time to time, be ordained by the trustees, and administered by the professors of 
law. 

‘5th. All the students of law shall have the privilege of attending, gratuitously, 
the lectures in the classical department of the college, on natural philosophy, 
astronomy, botany, natural history, &c. by presenting a recommendation from 
the professors of law, to the president of the college. 

‘ 6th. No student shall be admitted to examination, as a candidate for the degree 
of Bachelor or Doctor of Laws, uatil-- 

1. He shall have attended two full courses of lectures. 

2. He shall have read law three years at least, under the direction of a respect- 
able counsellor of law, or judge. 

3. He shall have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

4. He shall have satisfied the professors of law, of his classical attainments, if 
he be not a graduate in the arts ; and also, of his moral character. 

5. He shall have entered his name with the professors of law, gs a candidate 
for graduation, and delivered to them an inaugural dissertation on some head or 
question of law, thirty days at least before his final examination. Candidates 
for graduation may be examined by the professors of law, at any time they may 
appoint. If they shall be satisfied, upon such examination, that the candidate 
has obtained a sufficient knowledge of the law, to entitle him to the degree which 
he solicits, they shall so certify to the president of the college, and recommend 
him as a candidate for the public examination ; which examination, for the read- 
ing and defence of his dissertation, shall be holden at the college, (on a day te 
be appointed by the president,) in the presence of the board of trustees, the 
faculty of the college, and such others as may be invited to attend. When the 
candidate shall have passed the public examination, the president and professors 
of law shall certify the same, and recommend him to the board of trustees, as 
an approved candidate for the degree. If the board of trustees shall approve 
of the same, they shall signify their approbation and consent, by maudamus to 
the faculty of the college, who shall proceed to grant said degree, accordingly, 
at such time and place as shall be signified in such mandamus.” 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The Visiters of the University of Virginia formed a board on Monday, Oct. 24, 
that being the day appointed for their regular autumnal meeting. Messrs. Madi- 
son, Monroe, Johnson, Breckenridge, Cabell and Cocke were present. Mr. Mad- 
ison was appointed Rector The board have been busily employed every day 
during the week, in examining the actual state of the University, and deliberating 
on means for the promotion of its utility. _We understand, that some changes in 
the minor points of the police, and perhaps others of greater importance will be 
made. The entire plan of this institution has undergone a thorough and strict im- 
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vestigation, and we may be permitted to hope for the most salutary results from 
the zealous labors of such men as the visiters. Central Gaz. 


GYMNASTIC* EXERCISE FOR FEMALES. 


[From the Medical Intelligencer.} 


To the Editor,--In compliance with your request, I will endeavor to furnish 
you with a brief account of my humble attempts to introduce gymnastic exer- 
cises into the Monitorial School ; and perhaps not the least gratifying circumstance 
in my relation will be the fact, that my attempt takes date from the delivery of 
one of your Lectures on Physical Education, early in the spring of 1825. I had 
long before noticed the feeble health of many of my pupils, and encouraged them 
to take more exercise, but they wanted means and example, agd little or nothing 
was effected. ‘The very day after the delivery of your first lecture, 1 procured 
two or three bars, and as many pulleys, and after | had explained the manner of 
using them to the best advantage, my pupils needed no further encouragement to 
action. The recess was no longer a stupid, inactive season; all were busy and 
anunated. My chief difficulty was in the selection of proper exercises for females. 
You know the prevailing notions of female delicacy and propriety are at variance 
with every attempt to render females less feeble and helpless,--and the bugbears 
of rudeness, romping, &c. are sure to stare every such attempt in the face. I 
read all the books I could find, but met with very little applicable to the instruc- 
tion of females It seemed as if the sex had been thought unworthy of any effort 
to improve their physical powers. But the beneficial effects of what | had al- 
ready introduced, led me to persevere, and I have finally succeeded in contriving 
apparatus and exercises enough to keep all employed in play hours. Besides the 
ordinary exercises of raising the arms and feet, and extending them in various. di- 
rections, we have various methods of hanging and swinging by the arms, tilting, 
raising weights, jumping forward, marching, running, enduring, &c. &c. | have 
no longer any anxiety about procuring suitable exercises, or in suflicient variety, 
for my pupils; and I believe the few parents whose more prim education led 
them to shudder at my innovation, have surrendered their prejudices. 

As to the effect of the exercises on the character and conduct of the pupils, it 
may be recorded for the encouragement of others, that many weak and feeble 
children have at least doubled their strength, and now disdain the little indulgences 
which were then thought necessary to them. Some very dull children have be- 
come more animated, and some over sprightly ones have found an innocent way 
of letting off their exuberant spirits ; the discipline of the school has not been im- 
paired, nor has my participation ia the exercises of the children lessened their re- 
spect for me or my orders. {do not pretend that every dull child has been com- 
pletely excited, nor that every wild one has been tamed, nor every vicious one re- 
formed, but I do believe that no child has been made worse than she would bave 
become without the exercises, while many, very many, have been essentially ben- 
efitted. I would not conceal the fact that many hands have been blistered, and 
perhaps a little hardened by the exercises, but I have yet to learn that the perfec- 
tion of female beauty consists in a soft, sma!l, and almost useless hand, any more 
than in the cramped, diminutive, deformed, and useless feet of the Chinese ladies. 
But some of the old school say, why not let the children walk much, and exercise 
themselves in useful household labors. I should recommend both these methods 
of exercise, but do not thiak they would be a complete substitute for gymnastics, 
though a very useful aid to them. But the fact is the children of the present day 


* Would it not be well to avoid a term, the etymology of which renders it 
now so inapplicable, and to designate this department of the physical education, of 
females at least—by the phrase hygeian exercise ? Names, it is true, are not com- 
monly of very great importance. But the fact is that the term gymnastic is con- 
nected with an idea of coarseness, which in the early stage of the progress of this 
branch of education, might create a prejudice against it.—Ed. Jour, Education. 
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are not thus employed at home, but on the contrary are engaged in the health de- 
stroying business of committing books to memory, and filling the mind with indi- 
gestible food, that it may be a suitable companion for its dyspeptic envelope. [ 
hope the day is not far distant when gymoasiums for women will be as common as 
churches in Boston, and when our young men, in selecting the mothers of their iu- 
ture offspring, will make it one condition of the covenant that they be heulthy, 
strong, capable of enduring fatigue, encountering danger, and helping themselves, 
and those who will naturally and of right, look to them for assistance. Very re- 
spectfully, Your friend and servant, 
Boston, Oct. 1526. WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 


[ The following remarks are from the Editor of the Intelligencer. } 


We value this letter mainly, in the first place, because it is the first account we 
have seen of gymnastics having been successfully practised in any school for girls, 
in any part of the United States; and secondly, because it is the first direct evi- 
dence we have had that the feeble, though persevering efforts, we have from time 
to time made, to bring into notice and favor the long missing, though fundamental. 
branch of education, have produced any good effect. 

There is nothing new tc us in the contents of this letter, though there may be 
to others; for we have ofien seen the teacher’s ingenuity 10 devising, putting up 
and using the apparatus in his miniature gymnasium; and have been permitted to 
share in the exercises of the place, till the little happy pupils were quite willing to 
admit us to be of their number. 

In relation to these exercises as applicable te females there are some questions 
which deserve consideration. Can they be rendered appropriate, becoming, and 
useful? ‘That a sufficient number of these exercises can be selected and adapted 
to the character, station, and wants of girls and women, is the unanimous opinion 
of those individuals on the continent, in England, and in America, who are best 
acquainted with the subject; and in all these countries trials are now going on 
which will, in due time, make this opinion the common conviction of every inquir- 
ing and enlightened mind. 

Women in general, from their relations and duties, need the preserving and in- 
vigorating movements of the gymnasium, more than men, and when they shall 
have realised their vivifying effects, will be as much attached to them. In reter- 
ence to this subject, the question is frequently asked, * are not walking, riding, 
and an attention to domestic concerns and duties, quite as good for health, and 
more useful and suitable for women, than the queer motions and gesticulations of 
the gymnasium ?? ‘To answer briefly, we say no, they arenot! Who is right? 
Let facts decide ; and to ascertain where the facts, in the case are to be found, let 
this quere be first disposed of. What has been done for the last half century in 
the American Union, to render our women what they are capable of being made, 
healthy efficient and happy beings ? 


TEACHERS OF GYMNASTICS, 


[No information, perhaps, which we could communicate would be more useful 
than that contained in the following paragraphs. Gymnastic schools have been 
recently established in several places where, if we mistake not, teachers are not 

et obtained. The friends of physical education at Yale College, or in New- 

ork or Philadelphia, may be gratified to learn that well qualified instructers— 
men of eminence in science and literature, as well as in the gymnastic art, may 
be engaged on very reasonable terins to aid the progress of public improvement 
in this department of education. 

The introductory paragraphs of the following article, are extracted from a 
recent letter of our literary countryman Mr. Neal, who has taken a very active 
part in aiding the interests of Prof. Voelker’s gymnastic establishment in London ; 
wae mt attention we have been repeatedly indebted for intelligence on gym- 
nastics. 


* You know my zeal about gymnastics. I have been heartily engaged for above 
a year in the study and practice of them in every variety; and under a hope that 
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I may be of use tomy countrymen. I have found three men, who I am told are 
qualified, almost beyond example, for teachers. I enclose you the proposals 
and the certificate of one, who was a chief personage with professor Jahn himself? 


Proposals of Dr. Francis Lieber. 


1. Dr. Lieber proposes to establish a Gymnasium : the apparatus and the ground 
necessary are to be furnished him. 

2. That Dr. Lieber has a free passage from England to America. 

3. That *800 dollars be guaranteed to Dr. Lieber for the first year. 

4, That if 1000 dollars be given in the first year, Dr. Lieber will take Mr. A. 
Baur, student of theology, with bim to America, to assist in teaching, which will be 
very advantageous to the pupils, as Mr. Baur presided over the Gymnasium at 
Tubingen; and was several years under Dr. Jahn in the central institution at 
Berlin. Dr. Lieber thinks that Mr. Baur would accompany him to America if 
there were for future time any prospect of employment as teacher of gymuastics 
or as a protestant minister; but as Dr. Lieber only suggests the possibility of 
Mr. Baur going to America, he would like to know the decision in both cases. 
If there are given 1000 dollars to Dr. Lieber, Mr. Baur wants only free passage 
to America. 

5. Dr. Lieber also proposes to establish a Swimming School, the materials and 
place must be furnished him, and he will pay interest upon the capital so advanced, 
by instalments, until he has paid the principal. 

6. That Dr. Lieber is not to pay any interest upon the expenses for erecting 
the Gymnasium. 


[ The following is the certificate of professor Jabn. ] 


Francis Lieber, Doctor in Philosophy, has, during several successive years, both 
in summer and winter, gone through the whole course of gymnastic exercises in 
the gymnasium over which I, the undersigned, presided ; he hs also accompanied 
me in several pedestrian excursions, among others in 1817 to the island of Kugen, 
and io 1818 to the Riesea mountains, on which travels we visited many Prussian 
gymnasiums. 

Having found him of good moral behavior, ingenious and clever, and veing a 
good leader and teacher of gymnastics, | thought it right, as early as the year 1817 
to propose him to the goverament of the Rhenish Provinces at Aix la Chupeile, 
for the situation of a teacher of gymnastic exercises. 

Beloved by the young scholars; esteemed and respected by those of the same 
or a more advanced age than himself, he was elected a member of the committee 
which was intended to represent the society of * Turners,’ [it is impossible to 
translate this term exactly: all the * Turners’ were liberals] and to promote 
the art generally, with a view as well to the art itself as to morals and science. 

At the time when Dr. Lieber, was daily with me, be zealously adhered to those 
eternal maxims of truth, duty, and liberty, which form the only basis of the pro- 
gress of human kind. 2 

The journeys which he has since performed through Germany, Switzerland, to 
France, Italy and Greece, have no doubt still farther formed his understanding, 
and enlarged his mind; but on this point I cannot judge from my own knowledge 
having since lost sight of him although he lives in my recollection 

At the request of Dr, Lieber I have given this testimonial, stamped according to 
law, written with my own hand, with my seal affixed and certified by the muni- 
cipality of my present abode. Freiburg, on the Unstrut, in the Prussian Duchy 
of Saxony. Aug. Ist, 1826. (Signed) -Freperick Lewis Jann, 

L. S. Doctor in Philosophy. 


* This will be a matter for negotiation. I bave told Dr. Lieber that if he is 
employed, he will be supported respectably, and I named 800 dollars as being 
pretty sure. J should mention that Dr. L. speaks English very well—so as to be 
quite intelligible to every body ; and that he teaches not only Gymnastics, as 
they are usually taught, but swimming, riding, and fencing. Mr. N. 
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I certify that the subscription is by the owa hand of the Dr. Frederick Lewis 

Jahn, from here. Freiburg, August 1, 1826. - 
Municipality of Freiburg, | 

L. 8. (Signed) FUHRRMANN. 

[In addition to the above, Dr. Leiber has a very satisfactory certificate from 
Maj. Gen. Phuel who invented the new method of teaching to swim, and estab- 
lished the Prussian Military Swimming Schools. 

It may be proper to add that Dr. Lieber is known and approved by Dr. Fol- 
len, Professor of civil law in Harvard University, and superintendent of the 
gymoasium in Boston. } 


INFANT SCHOOL.—PHILADELPHIA. 
At the Children’s Asylum, in Southwark, (lower end of Fifth st.) a hundred 
children of the poor have been taught according to the plans used in infant schools, 
in England, and their proficiency is very striking. 


GYMNASIUM IN BOSTON, 

In our last, we had barely room to mention the opening of the gymnasium, 
with a very large number of pupils. A month’s opportunity of observing its pro- 
gress and participating in its exercises, enables us now to say that thus far it gives 
the utmost satisfaction to those who have made the experiment of taking a course 
of jessons. The physical effects of the gymnastic exercise, on pupils of very 
different ages—from ten to fifty—-are surprising. Many have doubled their vigor, 
and attained that habitual p a of activity which does not die away immedi- 
ately after the hour for exercise is over, but accompanies the individual into the 
transaction of business, or sustains him through the tedious hours of sedentary ap~- 
plication. The genere] and substantial improvement of health, is another ben- 
efit arising from the gymnasium. Periodical and permant headachs, which noth- 
ing else could affect, have in some instances been done away ; and to all this may 
be added the ability for various bodily movements and efforts, which, a month 
ago, seewed to the same individuals who now perform them with ease, to require 
an energy almost miraculous. 

From what has been already experienced of the effects of gymnastic exercise, 
it is not, we think, saying too much to venture the assertion that the gymnasium, 
especially when contemplated with reference to the juvenile part of society, seems 
to furnish the means of raising tie human system to any degree of vigor and of 
health, which the common, or even the extraordinary circumstances of life, in any 
of its various pursuits, are likely to demand. 

Judicious culture may turn into any channel, the force and buoyancy of animal 
and mental feeling, and the clearness and energy of thought, which are always 
the attendants on health and exercise ; and which the gymnasium furnishes to such 
an amount. As an acknowledged part of education, moreover, it affords an 
authorised channel for all those exuberant extravagances of mere animal impulse 
and glee, which now too often leave the traces of care and anxiety on the brow 
of the teacher; and sometimes bring down on the thoughtless performer express- 
ions of displeasure, or the more palpable corporeal intimations by which he is 
sometimes reminded of his faults. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying circumstances connected with the gymna- 
sium in this city, is the great diversity of situations in life to which the pupils 
belong. Physicians, lawyers, and clergymen, are intermixed with young men 


from the counter and the countinghouse, and with boys from the public schools. 


This circumstance is found not at all unfavorable to the decorum or the success 
with which the exercises are conducted, and is, we think, a very satisfactory 
indication of the extensive interest which the great subject of physical education 
has excited. 
The Gymnasium is under the superintendence of Dr. Follen, late Professor of 
Pe moe A the geno J of Bale in Switzerland, and at present instructer in 
arvard University. He is assisted by Mr. Turner, a distinguished 
the estallidiinest at Cambridge. eyes pyre te 
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NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A Gazetteer of the State of New York: embracing an ample Sur- 
vey and Description of its Counties, Towns, Cities, Villages, Canals, 
Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Creeks, and Natural Topography, arranged 
in one Series, alphabetically ; with an Appendix, embracing—1. The 
new Counties and Towns, erected in 1823; 2. A Concise Geography 
of the State, with all its Civil Divisions, to January 1, 1824; 3. A 
Table of all the Post Offices in the state, to Jan. 1, 1824,—showing 
their Names, the Towns and Counties in which situated, and their 
Distances from their respective County Towns, from Albany, and 
Washington. With a new Map, and Profiles of the Canals. By Hora- 
tio Gates Spafford, LL.D. Albany, 1824. 8vo. pp. 620. 


This work is the result of prodigious labor, and must have tasked the patience 
and perseverance of its author to a degree far beyond what attends the ordinary 
toils and vexations of compiling a volume of this sort. The accuracy of the details 
of this Gazetteer, is guaranteed by the express attestations of those individuals, 
whose departments of the public business of the state of New York, have rendered 
them most competent to decide in such matters. 

This and all similiar works are the means of giving geographical instruction a 
right direction ; and they are not only proper subjects of notice in our pages, but 
are the instruments by which intelligent instructers may succeed in a satisfactory 
discharge of their duties in the school-room. — 

Geography, rightly taught, may be rendered peculiarly valuable in subserving 
the purpose of preparation for the actual business and intercourse of life.’ But as 
it is usually taught, it is made an excuse for a profound ignorance of a pupil’s lo- 
cal situation in the country or state in which he is born and brought up, and 
which is the sphere of all his active and practical duties. By a strange perversion 
of method, geography, and even astronomy, are made to precede topography ; 
and the juvenile papi. is expected to prattle about matters which involve difficult 
solutions in geometry and mathematics, while he knows little or nothing of the 
extent or limits of his own village or town. 

It is by works such as Dr, Spafford’s that this quackery in education is to be 
done away, and that the Foner of our country are to become familiar with their 
own states, counties, and towns, whether they succeed or not in mastering astro- 
nomical geography, or calculating the distance of the fixed stars. This is one 
branch of education in which, at least, the urgent demand for intelligent citizens, 
well versed in ordinary matters, will, we are confident, force in a useful course of 
instruction, at the expense of relinquishing to later and higher stages of educa- 
tion those ‘ preliminary definitions’ which sound so pompously in recitation, but add 
80 little to the stock of real knowledge, and furnish so little valuable discipline to 
the mind. 

We do hope that some well-informed, enterprising and indefatigable individual 
will furnish the state of Massachusetts with a complete and accurate Gazetteer, 
or rather with a work which might afford a more regular and connected view of its 
topography and statistics, while it furnished the same quantity of matter as that 
which would be contained in a Gazetteer. To follow the alphabetical order of 
the topics, as is commonly done in works of this sort, is not so satisfactory, 
either to teacher or scholars, as to adopt a systematic course which naturally 
guides the mind through the whole subject. 
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Dr. Spafford’s work we are happy to observe is recommended for schools, by 
the late superintendent of common schools in New York. An epitome, expressly 
adapted to this purpose, accompanies the larger work. It seems, however, too 
scanty to convey satisfactory information; and if the larger work is found too 
heavy for the’zeal and ability of instructers, and for the patience and application of 
pupils, perhaps an intermediate work, furnished with one or more very large 
maps, might prove acceptable, and might remunerate its author for the time and 
labor he has expended on this useful enterprise. 


The Prize Book, No. VI. of the Public Latin School in Boston. 
Boston: 1826. 8vo. pp. 31. 

These ‘ juvenile performances’ may be of valuable service in promoting improve- 
ment in education. They may excite in other schools of the same class as that 
from which they issue, a spirit to emulate the same standard of juvenile scholar- 
ship, by the same rigid and truly classical discipline of the youthful mind, which 
leads to such results as these. And this would be an excellent effect of the publi- 
cation of the Prize Book. For we are far from thinking that classical learning, in 
its early stages, generally receives any thing like an attention commensurate to its 
value. We would not have every boy indiscriminately sent to a Latin school: 
the rudiments of classical literature can be of little benefit to many who are now 
goaded through them. But there are professions in which the ancient languages 
are presupposed as a qualification. Let boys destined for such pursuits learn, and 
learn thoroughly, whatever may contribute to their familiarity with the classics ; 
and let every book which can aid this good object, be widely circulated, that the 
character of education may be rendered more respectable, and that the views of 
instructers may be elevated to a nobler standard—-to one more worthy of the at- 
titude in which our country has placed herself, even in this early stage of her 


pro \. 

e are far from thinking that improvement in education lies solely in originat- 
ing better systems, or reforming and remodelling old ones. We do need, and most 
urgently need, intelligent practice in teaching—skill in applying good methods— 
the improvement which results from experience and observation, and draws prac- 
tical conclusions on the spot and at the moment. The best theories in the world, 
if put into the hands of slovenly and superficial and inexperienced teachers, will 
work no better results than, in too many instances, we now see :—youth present- 
ing themselves as candidates for admission to college, who can hardly pronounce 
five words successively, without mangling the noble prosody of the language in 
which they attempt to read, or betraying the grossest ignorance of the rudiments 
of its grammar. 

In all this we do not mean to overlook the great and rapid improvement in 
preparatory schools, which has been observable of late years. But we wish to 
stir up teachers to still greater diligence and to still higher aims. The perusal of 
the Prize Book will act, we think, as an incitement to effort ; and in this light we 
would earnestly recommend it to instructers. 

To turn more directly, however, to the contents of this pamphlet: we would 
not be understood as holding it up for a perfect model: it has its imperfections and 
its puerilities. But what reasonable person could expect such a production——the 
attempts of boys—to be entirely free from such characteristics? Considering the 
age of its authors, it is highly creditable to them. But, above all, it speaks for 
the care, the talent, and the taste of the teacher, under whose superintendence 
the formation of thought and language is so successfully conducted. 

As to the question whether it is better to require of boys so great a proportion 
of their time and labor as such efforts demand,—-it is useless to enter into lengthen- 
ed discussion, To be thorough scholars—and it is for parents, not for teachers, 
to decide what boys shall be such,——to be familiar with the language, and to 
catch the spirit and taste of the classics, such exercises are necessary: not to say 
a word of the invaluable genera! qualities of mind which they cultivate. 

The English part of the Prize Book shows much judgement and taste, and a 
good deal of practical skill in composing ; and we tenst that whatever influence 
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on other schools the Latin department may exert—this will not fail to turn 
the attention of instructers more forcibly than heretofore to the important branch 
of English composition. The writing and speaking of our own language, we are 
glad to see attended to at all hazards, and to find them so successfully cultivated 
in a school where the ancient languages are the chief objects of attention. But if 
there is any beneficial improvement practicable and urgent in the arrangements of 
this ancient and respectable institution, as well as of preparatory schools generally, 
throughout the country,—-it is that of drawing out the cultivation of English rhet- 
oric into a distinct department of instruction, instead of merely leaving it the 
scraps of time and attention which can be afforded to it at intervals. 

If the literature or the eloquence of America, is ever to be what it ought to be 
——what it can be--the English language, if not placed, (as it should be,) above 
both Greek and Latin, must at least be raised so as not to be comparatively ona 
footing of charity, or perhaps of contempt and neglect. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Friendless Boy. [A Story for children, published by the 
American Sunday School Union.] Philadelphia: 1825. 


This simple little narrative has a great deal of natural beauty, and of the true 
pathetic, in its manner. It cannot be read without a deep and tender interest, 
nor without leaving the best impressions on the sympathies of the young reader : 
its lessons of piety, too, are finely wrought in with the tenor of the story. There 
are here and there, however, phrases which will be found unintelligible to very 
young readers, and which a separate revision with reference to plain and familiar 
expression would have exchanged for others better adapted to infant capacities. 


Little Susan and her Lamb. [Published by the American Sunday 
School Union.] Philadelphia, 1825. 


This is an interesting and instructive story, designed to show the inseparable 
connection between piety and bumane feeling. It is modelled ow the first narra- 
tive contained in the Tales for Girls noticed in No, 1 of this Journal It retains 
the pleasing simplicity of the original, and gives a more decidedly religious and 
moral complexion to the anecdote. ‘ 

This and the preceding little book are designed more immediately for the 
of Sunday schools. But they convey so much useful pleasing moral instruction, 
and are so well adapted to young children, that they may be advantageously used 
in other schools, and in families, and even with very young children; as, in this 
case, the mother or the teacher may tell the story in her own words, and adapt 
it in every respect to the years and capacity of the listeners. 
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Received since last number : 

Goodrich’s History of the United States—Eaton’s Church History— Opie’s 
Illustrations of Lying—The First Book, or Spelling Lessons for Primary Schools 
—The Classical Reader—Conversations on Common Things {Second Edition] 
Sales’ Rudiments of the Spanish Language. 





